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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is already apparent to those who take politics seriously that 
under cover of the Coronation innumerable political follies and 
outrages are to be committed, or at any rate 
attempted, by the unblushing gang, who for the 
time being hold this unfortunate nation and 
empire in their traitorous grip. And let us say at the 
outset that as between the individual components of the 
Asquith Cabinet, to whom vastly different treatment is meted out 
by different Unionist journals—some of which evidently deem 
their whole duty to consist in keeping on good terms with and in 
collecting “tips ”’ from particular departments—there is, in our 
opinion, nothing, or at any rate very little, to choose. Some of 
his Majesty’s Ministers continue to talk intellectual and even 
dignified English, while others cultivate the vernacular of 
Billgsgate or the bargee, but on great questions of policy 
the Decoys and the Demagogues are much of a muchness. 
We need not reiterate the opinion of the intelligence of the 
country concerning such personages as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Home Secretary, or the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
about whom there is no affectation of mystery or virtue. They 
are not in politics “for their health” to use an Americanism. 
They would make their fortunes in Tammany Hall, and it is 
scarcely surprising that the First Violin should have been offered 
an unprecedented sum to “‘ Limehouse” on the music-hall stage 
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of New York. Doubtless if Mr. Ure’s practice fell off on this 
side of the Atlantic, he would abundantly recoup himself by his 
antics on the other—nor need the Home Secretary ever starve, 
for his patter would always find a profitable market in the 
same quarter. Our Demagogues live in the limelight, by 
the limelight, for the limelight. Their every utterance and 
movement are recorded in the popular Press like those of other 
celebrities, such as the Dartmoor shepherd. Weare all on the 
watch for each fresh manifestation of their activity. They 
are invaluable members of the Government, because they act 
as so many lightning conductors, diverting public attention 
from the more serious and perilous achievements of their weightier 
and “respectable ” colleagues—who are still taken by Unionist 
journals at their own estimate, though latterly there has been a 
prodigious slump in the Liberal Imperialist Decoys. 


Wuat services the Demagogues have rendered to the 
Decoys! Are the latter duly grateful? It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Prime Minister 
did everything a jelly-fish could do to keep 
Mr. Lloyd George out of the Exchequer. It 
is even alleged and believed that Mr. Asquith’s 
henchman—Mr. McKenna—actually received the appointment 
vacated by the former when he succeeded Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in the Premiership, but that he was subsequently 
compelled to “drop the swag” by the pressure of the Lloyd 
Georgeites, Mr. Asquith’s only revenge on his overbearing 
colleague being the remission of half the sugar duty on the eve 
of the Dundee election, which depleted the Revenue by about 
two million pounds, and compromised the start of the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Unless the present Premier is 
a’ cold-blooded flat-fish he must be eternally grateful to Mr. 
George for services rendered, as whenever anything has gone 
wrong with the Government, and votes and seats have been 
lost—which is all the Cabinet care about—Ministerial Tapers 
and Tadpoles have hastened hither and thither explaining : “ Of 
course, it is all Lloyd George’s fault. This wild Welshman 
invariably loses his head whenever he sees a mob, and says 
the most frightful things, which no one resents more than the 
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Prime Minister (who is, after all, an intimatefriend of the British 
aristocracy), and the sober part of the Cabinet.” Liberal 
Imperialists have lived on these and similar explanations, with 
which Unionist simpletons have been assiduously spoon-fed, 
though, as a matter of fact, the Decoys are ten times more 
dangerous than the Demagogues, who, at any rate, operate 
openly and are, so to speak, “ known to the police,” and while 
the hue and cry is raised against the “ Limehousers ” and the 
“ Mile-enders,” and the public are in hot pursuit, the Lib. 
Imps. are working secretly, and at unexpected moments present 
the public with some fatal fast accompli calculated to com- 
promise vital national interests, even though it be expounded 
in Parliament in good set phrase and rounded period. If Mr. 
Asquith was the making of Mr. George by surrendering the 
Exchequer, still more has Mr. George been the making of Mr. 
Asquith by his blood-curdling speeches, which have enabled 
the most contemptible politician who has ever held the great 
office of Pitt, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, and Gladstone, to 
pose as a serious person, and a pillar of law and Parliamentary 
tradition—though it must in parenthesis be admitted that 
Mr. Balfour has contributed something to the Asquith legend 
by his inadequate treatment of a manifest impostor. 


Ir the Prime Minister owes much to his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, what does not Mr. Haldane—who has now achieved 
Mr. Haldane his heart’s desire by becoming a Peer and a 
and Another Viscount to boot—owe to the Home Secretary ? 

For five years Mr. Haldane of Cloanden, the future 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan, has bamboozled the War Office, 
the Lords-Lieutenant, a considerable section of the squirearchy, 
and no small proportion of British officers—to say nothing 
of the posse comitatus of the Unionist Press—into slaving for 
his schemes by threatening the Army with the advent of the 
Home Secretary at the War Office, unless the incipient Viscount 
were boomed as a Carnot, the “ organiser of victory,” or at any 
rate as another Cardwell. The ruse was completely successful, 
and a Minister passes muster whose one tangible achievement was 
the reduction of our microscopic regular forces by 30,000 men 
at one of the most menacing moments of our history, though 
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according to his own speeches and those of his sycophants, his 
chief claim to fame rests upon changing the name of the old 
Volunteers into the new Territorials, who have been provided with 
a good paper organisation, thanks largely to the ungrudging and 
patriotic exertions of British country gentlemen, whom for 
electioneering purposes Mr. Haldane, like the rest of his colleagues, 
has not scrupled to vilify. Throughout his Ministerial career 
Mr. Haldane has belonged more or less to the Potsdam Party 
in the Cabinet. He plays flunkey to the German Emperor 
and intrigues against the entente cordiale with France. He 
was equally responsible with his colleagues for the treason- 
able reduction in the British ship-buildmg programme of 
1906, 1907, and 1908, which provoked that vast expansion 
of the German Fleet over which our peace-mongers are 
to-day rending the air with their lamentations. Nevertheless 
Mr. Haldane recently entered the House of Lords with a 
halo of sanctity amid the peans of Unionist journals—one 
organ actually describing him as “the illustrious Viscount.” 
Marlborough, Wellington, Nelson are nowhere compared to the 
politician wittily described by Lord Rosebery as “ The last of 
the Viscounts.” Happily the boom did not survive the new 
creation, as the Haldane military policy was turned inside out 
and upside down by Lord Roberts, ably supported by other 
independent and patriotic peers during the memorable debate of 
April 3 and April 4, in which the Haldanes, the Cloans, the 
Cloandens, and their bottlewashers cut a pitiful figure. In the 
interval our modern Carnot has been looking for something soft 
to fall upon, and on the charitable suggestion of Mr. Swift MacNeil 
he has become a Law Lord. One can hardly imagine his 
illustrious predecessors Marlborough, Wellington, or Nelson 
lapsing into a law lordship; it is even permissible to inquire 
whether this appointment is not another scandalous job on the 
part of the party of jobbery, snobbery, and robbery ? 


WE can’t devote our entire space to the Lord of Cloan or Cloanden, 
because there are others, ¢.g. Sir Edward Grey, whose reputation as 
a Foreign Minister is vanishing even more rapidly 
than it accrued. He began well, and thanks to 
the strenuous and devoted assistance of a public- 
spirited Press, anxious and determined to keep foreign aflairs 
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clear of our miserable party squabbles, he speedily acquired 
the confidence of Europe, and by his intelligent development 
of the policy of his predecessors, the entente cordiale with 
France became more solid than ever and was steadily blossoming 
into the Triple Entente, while incidentally the legend of Perfide 
Albion, whom no power can trust, was in a fair way to being dissi- 
pated. The prestige of Great Britain abroad appreciated in spite 
of the wild and riotous follies of domestic Demagogues, and the 
intrigues of the Potsdam Party. To understand the complicated 
position between 1905 and 1909 it is necessary to remember in 
the first place that King Edward was an immense factor in Inter- 
national affairs—a far greater factor than even his own subjects 
realised. He came, he saw, and he conquered—almost wherever 
he went. Secondly it must be borne in mind that the one sound 
point in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s outlook was an 
intelligent insight into International relations and the steady 
recognition of the fact that the peace of Europe mainly depended 
on a defensive pact between Great Britain and France, and that 
this pact could only become permanent and effective through a 
reconsideration of traditional relations between Great Britain 
and Russia. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a warm 
partisan of the policy of the Triple Entente, upon which many 
of his political heirs are waging war. We should be the last 
to deny the unspeakable mischief of his fatuous disarmament 
propaganda, which was simply an invitation and incitement 
to Germany to challenge our naval supremacy (as is now recognised 
by the Chiozza Moneys and the Westminster Gazettee). But at 
more than one crisis the late Prime Minister stood firm when 
Germany “tested” the solidity of the entente cordiale, as for 
instance at the Algeciras Conference, and carried his Cabinet 
with him, and the graceful action of the French Prime Minister 
in personally attending Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s funeral, 
was an eloquent, significant, and well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of a friend of France. 


Smvce Mr. Asquith became Premier, British Foreign policy has 
deteriorated deplorably and our prestige is at a very low 
ebb. Mr. Asquith is well read in the classics ; 
he knows a certain amount of English literature, 
he is learned in the law, he is well informed in contemporary 
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home affairs, and carries all his goods in his shop-window. He 
can make as good a set speech as any one in either House of 
Parliament, though he never throws out a new idea or coins an 
original phrase. He excels in debate, having at immediate 
command an inexhaustible but controlled flow of copious and 
coherent English. He has not a single spark of imagination, 
political or otherwise, or constructive capacity, nor has he 
any conviction out of which he cannot be easily squeezed 
by any strong personality or faction. He has no historic sense 
and no patriotism. He is content to occupy the position of a 
party hack, and like all party hacks he regards the British 
Empire as a nuisance; he doesn’t take the faintest interest 
in any of the larger Imperial problems save in so far as they 
can be exploited for local party purposes. He is essentially 
a speaker and not a statesman. He has never travelled, he 
does not know the difference between one country and 
another, and he cherishes the comfortable delusion that inter- 
national differences are soluble by sonorous speeches. Armies 
and navies are in the nature of an expensive joke, and not a 
particularly good one. Such is the man responsible for British 
destinies at a peculiarly critical time. Such a Premiership explains 
the dégringolade of British Foreign Policy as set forth in such 
ominous articles as that published elsewhere, entitled “ When 
England Awakes,” which is written froma friendly foreign stand- 
point. IfMr. Asquith is a weak man so is Sir Edward Grey, who 
moreover is a sentimental Socialist. Their first jot excursion into 
the complex field of European politics where “‘ Speeches are things 
we chiefly bless when once we have got them over” consisted 
of certain resounding orations in the autumn of 1908 (a few 
months after the Liberal League had captured the Premiership) 
during the crisis caused by the Dual Monarchy’s annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in which the orators haughtily 
summoned the violater of the Treaty of Berlin who happened 
to be one of the greatest Military Powers in Europe, and the ally 
of an even greater Power—before another International Con- 
ference, where all treaty-breakers would receive their deserts. 
The single result of Liberal Imperial oratory on a subject of which 
the orators had not grasped the fringe, was to cement the 
alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary, and to enable 
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the German Emperor to effect that coup de thédtre in St. 
Petersburg a few months later “in shining armour,” which still 
reverberates through Europe. 


It was one of the worst diplomatic fiascoes of our time, though 
we do not for one moment suggest that British Ministers 
were exclusively responsible, but we are entitled 
to complain whenever our parliamentarians 
discharge their “big speeches” in the domain 
of International affairs, because empty bluff is invariably 
followed by a header into the mud. ,The position assumed 
by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey over the Bosnia and 
Herzegovina question could not be maintained for a moment 
in the face of the known opposition of great military Powers, 
and its adoption by a country in which Mr. Haldane is taken 
seriously, showed a singular lack of intelligent appreciation, 
to put it mildly, from which we have suffered ever since, and 
from which Germany has proportionately gained. The world 
has never been governed by words, least of all by the words of 
the weak. Neither the Prime Minister nor the Foreign Minister 
has yet grasped this elementary truism—the former because 
he is indifferent to inconvenient facts, the latter because he has 
become a wishy-washy sentimentalist, who, as Mr. Lovat Fraser 
points out in another admirable article on the Baghdad Railway, 
relies ov the cultivation of “ genial atmospheres” to keep the 
world’s peace. It is the most dangerous form of political lunacy 
that can obsess responsible statesmen (by which we mean 
politicians in important positions), but unfortunately it holds our 
Cabinet Ministers in a deadly grip, and to make matters worse 
it infects ex-Cabinet Ministers. It seems to be a Parliamentary 
habit. Just now our politicians are in a peculiarly “toshy” 
condition, while Fleet Street has periodic attacks of “slosh ” 
which arouse anxiety. As we have already insisted, the Coronation 
has its pitfalls. The “sloshers” and the “toshers” are already 
on the warpath and have made every preparation to exploit a 
great historic function, which should recall every Briton to 
some sense of forgotten duties, services, and sacrifices. Instead 
of which “ the genial atmosphere ” is to be developed, in which 
vital British imterests will be unconditionally surrendered by 
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sentimental British statesmen to ‘unsentimental foreign states - 
men. 


THE Imperial Conference threatens to be “a frost,” not only 
because it is doubtful whether the Canadian Prime Minister 
will think it worth while to attend in order that 
A Threatened : 
“Frost”? once more the door of Imperial Preference may 

be slammed in his face, but generally owing to 
the insular insolence of pig-headed politicians like Mr. Asquith, 
who publicly flout the Dominions for sharing the opinions of 
the rest of the civilised world as to the wisdom of taxing com- 
petitive goods, thereby developing home production. The visiting 
Premiers, who are serious men, run considerable political risk 
in absenting themselves from their own communities. They 
are once more to be fobbed off with platitudes and picnics 
including a gigantic garden-party at Nuneham, where they will 
be entertained by that “ snake in the grass,” the Colonial Secretary 
—Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who, although a descendant of the 
Plantagenets, is an embittered and inveterate Little Englander, 
a Little Navyite and a friend of every country but his own, 
like his father before him. In order to add insult to the injury 
done to the British Empire by the Radical Party, this particular 
politician was specially selected for the position made great 
by Mr. Chamberlain. But Nuneham (where pheasants are 
slaughtered by the hundred, in defiance of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
denunciation of the idle rich, who prefer “‘ Blood ” to ‘‘ Bloom”) 
should be of some interest to our oversea kinsmen, as an object- 
lesson in the magnificent maintenance of a British Free Trade 
home by a fortune made in Protectionist America. Like many 
other opulent Cobdenites—such as the Monds and the Cadburys, 
who control a considerable section of the Radical Press—the 
Colonial Secretary enjoys the best of both worlds; living on a 
Protectionist fortune he is in a powerful position to preach 
Free Trade for other people, and as we know from his speeches, 
he laughs at the burdens of the Budget. He will put every 
possible spoke in the wheel of Imperial Preference. He will 
do all that in him lies to promote the Reciprocity Agreement 
between the United States and Canada. Take a British Radical 
with an anti-national bias. Put him in a British Cabinet, 
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provide him with a foreign fortune, and his opportunities for 
injuring the material interests of his own country are unlimited. 


WE hear much of the evils of pauper aliens, who are admittedly 
a pest in many places. They naturally flourish in number and 
Ali audacity under the régime of a Home Secretary 
ien ; . «ce 

Dangers who has himself been described as “half an 

alien and wholly undesirable.” But, as we have 
frequently pointed out, the influence of wealthy aliens and of 
powerful alien interests on British policy, present even more serious 
problems. In many cases they are hand in glove with the enemies 
of England, working for their interests against our interests. 
They poison portions of our Press, they pervert our policy, 
they make perfect fools of our politicians. It is tardily announced 
that the Imperial Conference is to be allowed a glimpse 
behind the scenes of British foreign policy. The Dominion 
Premiers‘should be on their guard against man-traps. Efforts 
will be made to compromise them in some of the more 
ghastly blunders in which the Asquith Cabinet has latterly 
become involved through its love of gush about disarmament 
and arbitration, and its failure to maintain the historic policy 
to which Great Britain and the British Empire owe their 
existence, and their independence—namely the Balance of 
Power in Europe. The United Kingdom has always been 
in danger, and always will be in danger whenever the 
balance of European power is dislocated, i.e. whenever Europe 
is threatened by the dominance of a single Power. A unified 
or federated continent, “bossed” by one Power, would speedily 
reduce the British Isles to the political level of the Isle of Wight or 
the Isle of Man, and the instinct of self-preservation has con- 
sistently compelled us to throw our weight into the opposite scales 
to any such menace to the liberties and independence of ourselves 
and other nations. This fact is familiar to every schoolboy, but 
unfortunately it has been forgotten by politicians, who are as 
cheerfully oblivious as to how we became what we are, as they are 
callous as regards our remaining what we are. Europe has at 
different epochs been threatened by different ambitions—a hundred 
years ago by the insatiable genius of Napoleon, whom the 
Asquiths, the Haldanes, and the Greys of the day venerated as a 
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saviour of society. To-day Europe is threatened by an equally 
formidable if not a greater danger, namely the explosive energy 
of Germany, who is clearly “on the make,” who is dissatisfied 
with the present distribution of the good things of this world 
and who bluntly and brutally declines every invitation of our 
sentimentalists to disarm, and publicly derides arbitration as an 
alternative to war. 


BrroreE the Dominion Prime Ministers attend Sir Edward Grey’s 
Kindergarten at the Foreign Office, we respectfully suggest 
that they should read such articles as “When 
England Awakes,” containing as it does a fair 
and friendly foreign appreciation of the figure cut 
by Great Britain in Europe at the present time—as also Mr. 
Lovat Fraser’s “‘The Myths of Mesopotamia” dealing with a 
question as important as it is mysterious. We would equally 
urge our guests to read Mr. Wilson’s recent articles on “ The 
Declaration against London,” to which there has not been even 
any attempt to reply, and the debate in the House of Lords 
on the same subject, especially the speeches of Lords Loreburn 
and Morley in defence of the Declaration which are, if possible, 
more damning than anything said against it by its critics, 
as these utterances indicate that “ responsible statesmen” are 
temperamentally unfit to safeguard Imperial interests. It goes 
without saying that, as on previous occasions, everything will be 
done to confine the Premiers to eating, drinking, and speech- 
making, but there are welcome signs of mutiny on their part 
against the appointed programme. It is self-evident that if 
they don’t prime themselves beforehand the Kindergarten will 
produce misunderstanding, and probably mischief, owing to the 
production of crafty ex parte official statements impressively 
labelled ‘‘ Confidential,” and calculated to mislead the unwary. 
The Dominions ought many years ago to have been taken 
into the Councils of the Mother Country on all great questions 
of common interest, but our home-keeping politicians were 
anxious to monopolise all “high politics” and obstinately 
opposed the suggestion that International problems are likewise 
Imperial problems, as vitally interesting to the Dominions 
as to the British people. If any real improvement is impend- 
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ing in their treatment, though it is difficult to believe in any 
improvement with the present personnel at the Colonial Office, 
permanent as well as political, we should be the last to dis- 
courage a development we have long advocated. But in order 
that the experiment of placing the Premiers au courant of British 
foreign policy, so far as we have a foreign policy, may bear 
good fruit, the Home Government must “ play the game” and 
resist the temptation to hocus politicians, who, however able, 
are new to International affairs. 


Ir so happens that at the moment, as is shown by the articles 
already referred to, British policy is somewhat discredited and 
has become involved in several disastrous entangle- 
ments from which we must escape as best we can, 
as soon as we can. Downing Street is admittedly 
paved with good intentions, and it goes without saying that our 
affairs are in the hands of the most amiable of mankind, and if 
mere amiability afforded guarantees of peace, there would be less 
prospect of our being at war to-day than at any previous period 
of our history, whereas the precise contrary is the case. British 
co-operation in the creation of an International Naval prize-court, 
at the so-called Peace Conference of The Hague which was speedily 
converted by Germany into a War Conference, and our subsequent 
assent to the Declaration against London, represents a wholesale 
surrender of British interests without serious consideration. 
It was one of Sir Edward Grey’s many futile efforts to create 
‘* genial atmospheres,” and was made, needless to say, without 
any consultation whatsoever with the Dominions, whose continued 
exclusion from Imperial questions by a Little England Ministry, 
becomes increasingly outrageous in proportion as they are 
prepared to enter into effective naval and military partnership 
with the Mother Country. Thanks to the pressure of public 
opinion the Cabinet, which was cavalierly preparing to settle 
the whole question out of hand without any reference to the 
British Parliament or the British Empire, has promised that 
the Declaration against London shall not be ratified until it 
has been considered by the Imperial Conference and discussed 
in the House of Commons, where doubtless it will be advocated 
on the theory of “ genial atmospheres,” and be it noted the 
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Potsdam Party in the House are already actively intriguing 
to secure this sinister surrender to Germany. It may be hoped, 
however, that the Premiers, who are more practical men than 
our sentimentalists, will refuse to be hoodwinked by the parlour 
tricks that will be practised upon them. The British Empire. 
governed as it is by gas-bags, mountebanks, and traitors is already 
at sufficient disadvantage vis-d-vis Germany, without accepting 
“sea law made in Germany” to be administered by a tribunal 
in which, through her allies and minor neighbours, Germany 
will exercise an overwhelming preponderance of judicial opinion. 
The Declaration lays down principles as fatal to an island 
power as they are advantageous to a Continental Power whose 
people can be fed through contiguous territories. Needless to say 
our Government made no effort whatsoever to secure the 
representation on this International tribunal, of great nations 
such as Canada, Australia, South Africa, or New Zealand, which 
count less in the eyes of British statesmen than the most obscure 
inland foreign communities. 


THat a Cabinet which lives on the cry of cheap food for the 
British masses should be doing everything to secure dearer food 
in peace by rejecting Preference and by encouraging 
Canada through the Reciprocity Agreement to 
feed the American masses rather than our own 
masses, and should be promoting famine prices in war-time 
through this precious Declaration against London is one of life’s 
little ironies. It is hardly calculated to create a “ genial 
atmosphere,” either in the United Kingdom or the British Empire ; 
but then, as we know from prolonged and painful experience, 
the peace-at-any-price party abroad is a war-at-any-price party 
at home. Their “ geniality” is reserved for aliens; their 
cussedness for their own people. While they are about it the 
Premiers would be well advised in probing the mystery of the 
Baghdad Railway which, as may be gathered from Mr. Lovat 
Fraser’s article, is equally interesting to the Empire East and 
West of Suez. We say mystery advisedly of a hole-and-corner 
negotiation of which from first to last the British public have 
been denied all information save that Sir Edward Grey is engaged 
upon the congenial task of creating ‘“‘ genial atmospheres,” 
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presumably with the assistance of cosmopolitan financiers who 
require British aid in an anti-British enterprise. As our contri- 
butor points out not a single argument has so far been adduced 
either by the present Government or by Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment—which was in a similar mess in 1903, when it was 
compelled by an indignant public to withdraw from an 
entanglement with Germany which, like all Anglo-German 
entanglements, would have been as profitable to that Power 
as it would have been unprofitable to us. 


We were then told that opponents of this railway partnership 
with Germany were mere lunatics, because the single result of 
their agitation would be to exclude their country 
from a profitable venture, as Germany would 
forthwith go on her way rejoicing and triumphantly 
carry this mighty commercial enterprise down to the waters 
of the Persian Gulf. As a matter of fact no serious progress 
has been made in the construction of the Baghdad Railway from 
that day to this. The investment is not sufficiently attractive 
to the German investor, and the single reason that Germany 
is so solicitous in seeking our co-operation is because she needs 
British and French money to build a strategic railway which, 
commercially, is not good enough for German money. Hence the 
inordinate delay ; hence these eternal “negotiations ” with 
the British Government, and appeals to the British investor. 
Germany chuckles at the prospect of inducing us to provide 
the cost of the razor for cutting our own throats, as thanks to 
her control of the Turkish Government—Constantinople is 
enother place where there is aserious slump in British influence 
—she foresees innumerable political advantages which would 
accrue to her as the mistress of “a Siberian railway” across 
Asia Minor, whereby Turkish or German troops could be turned 
at need on to Egypt, Persia, or elsewhere—while Koweit could 
be made a Port Arthur. It is idle asking questions of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, who have become constitutionally incapable 
ef speaking the truth; but apart from the “genial atmo- 
spheres” theory, it would be interesting to hear from any 
British partisan of the railway a single argument in favour 
of British co-operation. We shall certainly not hear it from 
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any one with Mr. Lovat Fraser’s intimate knowledge of the 
extraordinary record of Germany as a railway partner in China 
—hitherto unpublished. Even should the British Government walk 
into the palpable trap prepared for them in Potsdam there is no 
reason why the British investor should invest a single shilling in 
the “Myths of Mesopotamia.” The average man will argue, 
“Tf the Baghdad Railway is such an attractive investment, 
as the German Government makes out, why don’t the Germans 
pour their superabundant marks into it. Germany is leaping 
and bounding with prosperity, and there is no difficulty whatsoever 
in financing any promising enterprise. Germany’s zeal for my 
assistance is a conclusive reason for placing my money else- 
where.” 


Our simple faith in “genial atmospheres” alias gush as 
promoters of international friendships—which to be of any 
serious value depend upon common interests and 
common interests only—must have received a 
rude shock from the manner in which the German 
Imperial Chancellor (Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg) received our 
Foreign Minister’s “‘ epoch-making” speech of March 13, which 
was greeted by the Cocoa chorus, as well as by some persons who 
might have been expected to know better, to say nothing of 
the Lord Mayor, as inaugurating another Millennium. Our 
readers will not have forgotten Sir Edward Grey’s unfortunate 
overtures to the United States, whom he publicly invited to 
enter, via a general and unrestricted Arbitration Treaty, into 
an alliance with Great Britain. The peg on which these obser- 
vations were hung were certain remarks of President Taft, who 
as a lawyer has the habit of occasionally talking as though the 
world were governed by law, though as a man of the world he 
knows much better, as we see by the practical measures being 
taken to secure order on the Mexican border, and by his skilful 
efforts to rope Canada into the United States. The worst of 
American bunkum, which is taken at its proper value on the 
other side of the Atlantic, is that it invariably imposes on British 
Cabinet Ministers, who, being totally ignorant both of the letter, 
the spirit, and the operation of the American Constitution, 
attach exaggerated importance to any observations that may 
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happen to fall from talkative Presidents in the course of 
their prolonged political pilgrimages. Mr. Taft’s “bold and 
courageous words” (to quote Sir Edward Grey) advocating 
unlimited arbitration, were taken by Sir Edward Grey 
au pied de la lettre in the aforesaid ‘‘ epoch-making” speech, 
They suggested that if “‘ two of the greatest nations in the world 
were to make it clear to the whole world that by agreements 
such as that, that in no circumstances were they going to war 
again, I venture to say that the effect on the world at large of 
the example would be one which would be bound to have 
beneficial consequences.” The speaker incautiously suggested 
that as the two nations in question “ might still be exposed 
to attack from a third nation who had not entered into such 
agreement, I think it would probably lead to their following 
it up by an agreement that they would join with each other in 
any case in which one only had a quarrel with a third Power by 
which arbitration was refused.” 


Fieet Street was forthwith flooded with Anglo-American gush, 
but there was little response elsewhere, and it is now generally 
recognised that it would have been difficult to 
make a worse blunder than by putting up the 
backs of the Americans from New York to San 
Francisco, to whom any suggestion of “ entangling alliances” 
with any European Power has precisely the same effect as a 
red rag on an Andalusian bull. It was calculated to defeat the very 
object the speaker had in view, namely, the creation of a “ genial” 
Anglo-American atmosphere. Happily there was sufficient 
intelligence in the general public to undo the Ministerial 
blunder, though the Lord Mayor of London—an office usually 
held by a man of sense—plunged into the fray with 
silly suggestions; and it is announced that, while these pages 
are in the press, the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition are to take part inan Anglo-American “ demonstration” 
at the Guildhall, at which doubtless the usual cultivated 
clap-trap will be talked by men who have never seen America, 
who scarcely know any but society Americans, who are 
totally ignorant of the provisions of the American Constitution, 
and who have never realised the existence, let alone the 
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powers, of that very formidable body the Senate of the United 
States. We apologise to any American readers who may chance 
to peruse these pages for being so elementary, but when our own 
politicians are so hopelessly astray as regards American affairs 
and American opinion, and when they actually believe that 
there is a serious prospect of the American Senate assenting to a 
general Arbitration Treaty, and when they are encouraged in 
their delusions by philo-American newspapers like the Spectator 
and by Ambassador Bryce, who has written no less than three 
volumes on the American commonwealth, the average man 
must do what little he can to prevent other average men from 
making the same “howlers” as the great wise and eminent 
who occupy and adorn the four Front Benches of our two 
Houses of Parliament. 


Our entire Cabinet, plus the ex-Cabinet, may talk universal 
unrestricted Anglo-American arbitration until they are black in 

the face, but the more they talk the less likely 
As We . : : 
Were are they to get it. The mere suggestion is 

anathema maranatha to the American people in 
general and American Senators in particular, two-thirds of whom 
would have to assent to any Arbitration Treaty before it became 
law. It may be doubted whether ten or even five Senators could 
be persuaded to assent to the doctrines set forth by Mr. Taft 
and eagerly endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. After all, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. We hear much of the negotiation 
of this stupendous compact, to which Mr. Bryce is applying his 
gigantic powers and in which the American Secretary of State is 
mildly participating, but even the draft Treaty does not bear the 
faintest resemblance to the ‘‘ epoch-making ” speech of Sir Edward 
Grey; and when it is published and presented to the Senate 
for ratification, so far from being a general unrestricted agree- 
ment, automatically submitting every Anglo-American difference, 
“no matter what it involves, whether honour, territory, or 
money” (we quote the equally “ epoch-making” utterance of 
Mr. Taft), it will be found to be an exceedingly modest docu- 
ment, enabling a two-thirds majority of theSenate, if so disposed, 
to submit any specific dispute between the two countries to 
arbitration—a course the Senate could take to-morrow without any 
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Arbitration Treaty, provided the President were willing. Never has 
such a ridiculous mouse emerged from such an enormous mountain. 
And if Front-Bench men were gifted with the gift to see themselves 
as others see them, they would realise they have made considerable 
fools of themselves; but as there are so many of them “in the same 
boat,” and as the Press has slobbered so terribly over this absurd 
affair, everything will be done to conceal the real facts from the 
general public, and our peacemongers will pretend that another 
great and glorious victory has been gained, and that the Millen- 
nium is perceptibly nearer instead of being perceptibly further 
away, because under the proposed Arbitration Treaty, in addition 
to the ordinary diplomatic quarrel, there will be a fearful storm 
as to whether the matter is fit for arbitration or not, and the 
feelings on both sides will be seriously inflamed, while American 
Senators indulge in their favourite practice of “ filibustering.” 


Ir was in the same “ epoch-making” speech which is likely to 
have disappointing results on Anglo-American relations that 
Sir Edward Grey went “another mucker” on 
the German question. Having unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to induce Germany to abandon her 
naval law, and having realised after five years’ humiliation 
that the German Government was not even prepared to discuss 
the question, the British Foreign Minister deemed it oppor- 
tune to reopen the subject of Disarmament, tactfully reminding 
Germany that an Act of Parliament, prescribing the construction 
of thirty-three capital ships, including Dreadnoughts and pre-Dread- 
noughts, “‘ is a very serious naval expenditure for any Power,” and 
loftily declaring that ‘‘ within the limits of that declaration (7.e. 
that Germany should maintain her naval law), I think agreement 
may do something. I have always held that frank exchange of 
information between the two Governments, through their naval 
attachés, would guard against surprise.” O sancta simplicitas / 
‘Tt would convince each nation and the world that neither was 
trying to steal a march upon the other, and it would have a pacific 
effect.” One can only gasp on reading such nonsense; one can 
only groan at its proceeding from a man in the high and respon- 
sible position of British Foreign Minister, who evidently 
moves and lives and has his being in worlds unrealised. He 
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informed the House of Commons, “It may be that within 
the limits of the German naval law some retardation of 
naval expenditure may be effected. It may be that agreement 
would make it certain that there would be no addition to the 
present programme in Germany. All that is a subject for discus- 
sion. It would be to their good if any agreement could be reached 
between them. But remember it must always be within those 
limits.” In quoting these puerilities in our last number we 
observed, ‘‘ Why should Germany limit her naval programme 
in order to oblige us, especially at a time when British politicians 
are rending the air with their lamentations over the cost of arma- 
ments, which are interpreted abroad as a signal of distress and 
a confession of our inability or unwillingness to maintain our 
Navy? In inviting Germany to limit her Navy, Sir Edward 
Grey is inciting Germany to increase it; and we may anticipate 
the renewal of the activity of the German Navy League with a 
demand for another expansion, unless it be deemed that with the 
aid of Austrian and Italian ‘ Dreadnoughts’ the German fleet 
is already sufficiently strong to challenge the Mistress of the Seas 
for the mastery of the seas.” 


In making these obvious comments we had not the advantage 
of reading the reply of the German Chancellor to Sir Edward 
Grey, which was delivered in the Reichstag 
Another 
Snub on March 30. We can only express profound 
regret that any British Government should have 
laid itself open to such a crushing retort, which is almost 
as humiliating to this country as was the dismissal of M. 
Delcassé under German pressure during the Morocco crisis. 
The Imperial Chancellor contemptuously acknowledged that the 
idea of disarmament was frequently discussed by the friends of 
peace in parliaments and congresses, and the first Hague Con- 
ference had dealt with the question, eventually having to content 
itself with the pious opinion that Governments should continue 
to study the problem. ‘‘ Germany had given effect to this veu, 
but had not found any serviceable formula. He was not aware 
that other Governments had been more lucky, or that the studies 
in other quarters had led to any practical result. At any rate, 
he had not met with any intelligible and at all detailed proposal 
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which was capable of serious discussion. In his opinion the 
advocates of disarmament had set themselves a task which might 
perhaps be ideal, but which could not be carried into practice.” 
No one will accuse us of bias in favour of German Ministers, 
and it is painful to be obliged to admit that Doctor von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s speech was infinitely superior in tone and temper to 
the amiable nonsense which Sir Edward Grey inflicts upon the 
House of Commons. Moreover it is a far more valuable 
contribution to the cause of peace, provided its gravity is taken 
to heart in the proper quarters. In reply to the suggestion 
from the Centre Party Leader, Dr. Spahn, that Germany should 
enter into negotiations if proposals were made from abroad, 
the Imperial Chancellor satirically declared that “‘he was at least 
grateful that these suggestions left the making of disarmament 
proposals to others, not to him,” and in the course of astriking 
passage, thus stated the irreconcilable differences between British 
and German standpoints, which it suits our sentimentalists to 
gloze over. 

If the Great Powers desired to make an agreement about general Inter- 
national disarmament they would first have to agree among themselves about 
the position which the several nations were to have in relation to one another, 
There must be a sort of precedence list, with each nation placed arithmetically 
according to its area of influence, Perhaps the procedure in the formation of 
industrial syndicates can be adopted. I, for my part, should decline to draft 
any such scheme. Somebody may say that in practice a claim to rank and 
precedence is already fulfilled, England is convinced, and has repeatedly 
declared, that, notwithstanding’ all her wishes for a limitation of armaments 
and for the composition of disputes by arbitral procedure, her fleet must in all 
circumstances be a match for, or even superior to, any possible combination in 
the world, To aim at this state of things is England’s perfect right. In 
taking the attitude I do about the disarmament ‘question, I should be the 
last, even in any sort of way, to call this right in question, But it is 
quite a different matter to make such a claim into the basis of an agreement 
which by peaceful assent is to be accepted by the other Powers. 


Herr von BeramMan Hotiwee proceeded to show how hopeless 
it would be for a World Congress or a European Congress to settle 
the claims of Powers dissatisfied with the place 


sound accorded them in the “Syndicate,” while all 
German i 
Advice attempted control would produce mistrust and 


excitement. There was the classic instance of 
Napoleon’s limitation of Prussia’s army to 42,000 men when 
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he was at the height of his power, but Prussian patriotism had 
nevertheless produced an army four times as strong as that 
assigned by the victor. ‘‘ Disarmament would remain impractica- 
ble as long as men were men and States were States.”” The German 
statesman naturally jumped at Sir Edward Grey’s idiotic sugges- 
tion as to an exchange of naval information between the two 
Powers. It will afford further opportunities for bamboozling our 
Government as to the rate and extent of German naval construc- 
tion. Turning to arbitration the speaker declared : “‘ International 
treaties, embracing the whole world and imposed by a World 
Congress, I consider to be as impossible as general International 
disarmament. Towards treaties of arbitration Germany does 
not occupy an attitude of refusal,” quoting her action in con- 
stituting the International prize-court at The Hague Conference, 
which, as our readers are aware, is a heavy blow to British interests. 
The speaker wound up by pressing home the moral of what the 
Times Berlin correspondent describes as “‘ his previously more 
or less veiled irony.” ‘“‘ The condition of peaceableness is strength ; 
the old saying still holds good that the weak will be the prey of the 
strong. When a people will not or cannot continue to spend enough 
on its armaments to be able to make its way in the world, then it falls 
back into the second rank and sinks down to the réle of a ‘ super’ 
on the world’s stage. There will always be another and a stronger 
there who is ready to take the place in the world which tt has vacated. 
We Germans, in our exposed position, are especially bound to look 
this rough reality fearlessly in the face. It is only so that we can 
maintain peace and our existence.” 


WE trust that amidst the junketing with which it is proposed 
to overwhelm the visiting Premiers in order to prevent their 
raising awkward issues for his Majesty’s Ministers, 


i they will note this candid and striking exposition 
Motion of German policy and will take to heart the wise 


advice of the German Chancellor which is more 
applicavle to the British than to the German Empire. “ We 
British in our exposed position are especially bound to look thas 
rough reality fearlessly in the face. It is only so that we can maintain 
peace and our existence.” There is not much to be made out of 
Germany by the creation of ‘‘ genial atmospheres,” either as 
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regards railway entanglements in Asia Minor, disarmament 
proposals she declines to entertain, or general arbitration at which 
she scoffs. It was particularly opportune that Lord Roberts, 
who is one of the very few eminent Englishmen of our time who 
does his duty by the country, should have put down a motion 
in the House of Lords on April 3 in the following terms: “ That, 
in view of the altered strategic conditions in Europe, this House 
views with grave and growing concern the inadequate military 
arrangements of his Majesty’s Government for the defence of this 
country, and of his Majesty’s Oversea Dominions.” At the close 
of two days’ debate this motion was carried by a majority of more 
than 2 to 1 (99 against 40), though we cannot help regretting 
that less than a fourth of the Upper House should have been 
at pains to record their votes on a subject of vital importance. 
We only wish we were able to do justice to a debate which was 
remarkable in several respects, especially on account of the 
thoughtful, masterly, and convincing speech of the opener which 
reviewed the whole problem of National and Imperial Defence 
by land and sea. He confessed to a feeling of embarrassment 
at moving such a motion at a moment when hopes of general 
disarmament and universal peace had been stimulated by speeches, 
newspapers, and pulpits, but “a totally unexpected incident 
lightens my embarrassment,” namely the remarkable speech 
“so full of manly sense” recently delivered by the German 
Chancellor in the German Parliament, who, after pointing out 
the impossibility of giving practical application to the proposals 
for the reduction of armaments, laid down as a maxim that at 
the present stage of the world’s history “‘ the armed forces of any 
nation or empire must have a distinct relation to the material 
resources of that nation or empire. This position seems to me 
as statesmanlike as it is unanswerable.” 


How far did the British Empire stand any such test? Our 
military system was hopelessly inadequate, as we had neither 
a Home Army, such as the defence of the country 
needed, nor an effective Regular Army to protect 
our Imperial interests. Lord Roberts was properly 
scornful towards political leaders in either House who were content 
to leave matters where they stood so long as the country made 
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nomove. “Is it not to you and to those leaders that the country 
ought to look for guidance? And so long as you and they remain 
silent, is it not natural for the people to think that our military 
arrangements are entirely satisfactory, and that our Army is in 
all respects what is needed?” We most strongly advise our 
readers to get the verbatim report of Lord Roberts’ arraignment, 
April 4, as also the volume, Fallacies and Facts, by Lord Roberts 
(John Murray), in which the author annihilates the flimsy pamphlet 
recently produced by Sir Ian Hamilton, and no doubt much 
regretted by that gallant soldier, even though it appeared under 
the auspices of “‘ Dear Mr. Haldane,” to whom it was dedicated, 
was honoured by a Preface from the great wind-bag of Whitehall, 
and has become the text-book of every enemy of national duty. 
After exposing the total failure of the Haldane scheme, which 
proved the voluntary principle to be bankrupt, as was admitted 
by Lord Esher in his article in the National Review, Lord Roberts 
repeated his demand for a million trained men, over and above 
the Regular Army, which was the smallest number that would 
prevent invasion being attempted, and at the same time would 
furnish a potential reserve from which a large proportion of the 
men, who had been taught their duty as soldiers, could be depended 
on to come forward of their own accord to serve with the Regular 
Army fighting abroad. Surely we did not intend to await until 
some great disaster had taught us that we were not different from 
other nations, and if we did not make ourselves strong on land 
as well as on sea, we could not hope to escape the fate which had 
overtaken all great flourishing commercial maritime powers which 
neglected their duties. The speaker ended by an earnest appeal 
for an impartial inquiry, not by Royal Commission or by any 
Commission, which would have no more satisfactory result than 
the two former Royal Commissions, but by a small Committee 
of experts who had no axe to grind and who enjoyed the confidence 
of the country. Lord Roberts was old enough to remember the 
enthusiasm excited sixty years ago, when as now “ we were 
besieged from every pulpit, from every newspaper, by aspirations 
and promises of an immediate future, in which our swords would 
be beaten into ploughshares and our spears into pruning-hooks. 
This was in the year 1851—the year in which I got my commis- 
sion.” There was not a single year during the next two decades, 
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which was not marked by some war in one portion of the globe 
or another. In 1853 the Crimean War began. In 1852 we were 
fighting in Burmah; then came the Indian Mutiny; in 1859 
France and Italy were at war; in 1860 we were fighting in China, 
and in 1862 in New Zealand. Then there was the gigantic American 
Civil War, while in 1864 came the Danish War; 


in 1866 the Six Weeks War, which was but a prelude to one of the most 
heroic struggles of modern days—the Franco-German War of 1870-71, Let us 
by all means listen to the aspirations and reasonings of the advocates of 
universal peace, and do all in our power to help; but in the meantime, warned 
by what followed the prophetic outburst of 1851, let us in all respects be ready 
for war. There is no time to be lost if our Army is to be made fit for war. 
My deliberate opinion is that while other nations are daily and steadily 
becoming stronger and more powerful, we are daily and steadily losing ground. 
Our margin of safety is rapidly disappearing, and should war come upon us with 
a startling rapidity with which it has come upon other nations in recent years, 
we shall be found absolutely unprepared. 


IT was a great speech from a great man, on a great occasion, and 
one could not help feeling sorry—little as any Liberal Imperialist 
impostor is entitled to any man’s sympathy— 
that “ Viscount Haldane of Cloan” should have 
made such a pitiful exhibition of himself on his 
first appearance in the Lords in his dreary attempt to deal with 
the closely-packed arguments for which he was totally unprepared. 
Mr. Asquith’s latest Peer found himself in a very different atmo- 
sphere in the House of Lords, where men know something of the 
problems of National Defence, and have no interest in hocussing 
the House as is the case in the House of Commons where Minister 
vies with Minister in misleading an ignorant assemblage on 
matters of fact. Lord Milner, like other speakers, was perhaps 
too polite to Lord Haldane, who, if he had been an honest man, 
would have assumed the title of Viscount Humbug, but he con- 
tributed a valuable speech on general policy and strategy, empha- 
sising the importance of the Balance of Power, while Lord Lovat, 
Lord Denbigh, Lord Stanhope, Lord Ellenborough, the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Newton, Lord Ampthill, and other independent 
men, of whom the House of Lords contains such an abundance, 
all combined to expose the fraudulent character of Haldanism, 
while the debate was effectively wound up by Lord Curzon of 
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Kedleston. The Haldanites were few and far between, and 
when a case has to depend on the advocacy of Lords Lucas, 
Ashby St. Leger, and Southwark (the name which a rejected 
Radical candidate for Southwark had the impudence to adopt 
when he was promoted to the Peerage), it must be in a very bad 
way. 


It cannot be said that the general public are in a passionately 
political frame of mind just now; indeed, judging by the popular 
The Press, the effect of two General Elections in one 
year has been to sicken people of politics, and 
although Parliamentary proceedings have been 
unusually important and interesting, not to say scandalous, they 
have attracted little attention. It would be difficult to imagine 
a national mood less favourable to a revolution. No one can 
decently pretend that there is any driving power behind the 
perilous projects of his Majesty’s Ministers, who count upon the 
general indifference and inertia to pass measures compared by 
Mr. Lloyd George to those of the French Revolution. The House 
of Commons nominally went into Committee on the Parliament 
Bill on April 3, and the Opposition are to be congratulated on 
the ability and vigour with which they settled down to their work, 
which was rendered all the more exasperating by the attitude 
of the Government, who had been compelled to “ toe the line” 
by Mr. Redmond, and who toed it to the point of refusing to listen 
to any arguments framed by the Opposition, or to consider any 
serious amendments. While the Radical rank and file sat in 
sullen silence at the bidding of the Dollar Dictator, not being 
allowed to take part in the debate for fear of spoiling the time- 
table, which is to produce the crisis at the moment most incon- 
venient to the King, Lords, and nation, while, to add insult to 
injury, the seditious crew of Molly Maguires have formally 
decided to boycott the Coronation! If Englishmen are as despic- 
able as Mr. Asquith, who is not only prepared to “ toe the line,” 
but to eat any amount of dirt put before him by his task-master, 
they will merit the fate that will assuredly overtake them, and 
the United Kingdom will drift into civil war, bankruptcy, and 
foreign war. The Coronation would be the beginning of the end 
if we surrendered to Irish rebels and American dynamitards. 
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As our readers are aware we have differed from the temporising 
Press—and no doubt at onemoment seemed extravagant because 
Th Englishmen infinitely prefer looking on the bright 
e Great : ; , er ; 
Slain side of things—in maintaining that this so-called 
Parliament Bill was nothing less than an impudent 
attempt on the part of the needy, greedy gang of briefless 
barristers, speculative solicitors, political adventurers, and rene- 
gade peers who now constitute “his Majesty’s Ministers” to 
instal themselves in supreme power in perpetuity and that they 
would resort to every form of low cunning and duty trick to 
achieve their purpose. It is a frankly Jacobinical measure and 
we cannot for once help feeling grateful to that cynical charlatan 
the Prime Minister for clearing away all the cobwebs and 
for admitting in a moment of unwonted candour what has long 
been obvious to those who care to see things as they really are. 
The average easy-going Englishman, benign, self-complacent, 
and averse to facing disagreeable facts has found it almost 
impossible to realise that Ministers seriously meant what they said 
or said what they meant, and it was assumed by optimists and 
minimisers that just as there was a Conference last year alleged 
to have been within sight of settlement, so this year, under the 
mellifluous influence of the Coronation and “the era of good 
feeling” which enables political opponents to yacht, to golf, to 
dine and week-end together, the Front Benches containing such 
“experienced and sagacious statesmen” as Messrs. Asquith, 
Haldane, and Grey, to say nothing of Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
“bark is worse than his bite,” with the aid of Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and others, would bring 
to the consideration of the constitutional] problem mellow wisdom, 
Parliamentary acumen, and practical capacity, &c. &c., which 
would effect one of those characteristic compromises on which 
Englishmen pride themselves. At the beginning of the year and 
for some time afterwards, it was undoubtedly believed by gobe- 
mouches, of whom the Unionist Party possesses more than its 
fair share, that the constitutional conflict would be settled by 
the method of conference whatever the procedure might be 
called, the most simple-minded imagining that Lord Rosebery 
would be invited as amicus curie@ to preside over the deliberations 
of his Majesty’s Ministers and his Majesty’s Opposition, and 
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the end of the conflict would resemble the conventional ending 
of the old three-volume novel: “And they lived happily ever 
afterwards.” 


OUTRAGED optimists usually concluded their predictions with 
enthusiastic references to the personnel of the surviving vice- 
presidents of the defunct Liberal League, in- 
quiring whether any Unionist was so bigoted 
as to deny these great men the virtues credited them by the 
Press, or to suggest that they would ever be wreckers of the 
Constitution. Could they deliberately turn their backs on the 
accumulated experience of the civilised world, and in cold 
blood utilise a temporary majority of which the operative 
part owes its existence to “good American dollars” to scale 
down British Government to the Costa Rica level? The answer 
to this wearisome query has been given at length in preceding 
pages. The Decoys areas bad if not worse than the Demagogues. 
They sin against the light; some of their colleagues know no 
better. Appetite comes with eating dirt under compulsion, though 
none of the exalted trio who used to follow Lord Rosebery will 
ever attain Mr. Asquith’s amazing aptitude in this respect. He 
has now reached the stage of preferring dirt to any other form 
of diet. He is only happy when licking Mr. Redmond’s boots. 
The great Liberal Imperialist bubble was finally pricked in the 
House of Commons (April 20) during the debate in Committee 
on the Parliament Bill, and the conspiracy of the Cabinet 
to enthrone themselves as despots, after paying off the Molly 
Maguires with Home Rule, was finally unmasked by the Premier 
himself, not by the Opposition, who despite the most strenuous 
efforts had been unable to extract any information from the 
Government, while as we have seen the members of the Coalli- 
tion rank and file were forbidden to speak, it being their réle 
simply to register unmurmuringly the successive ukases of the 
dominant caucus of which for the moment Mr. Redmond pulls 
the strings. We boast of being a free people, governed by Liberal 
institutions, of which the exchange of ideas in the Parliamentary 
arena is supposed to be the most glorious, all the more as unlike 
Germany, Russia, and other benighted countries, we possess an 
executive dependent on the Legislature, 7.e. on the deliberative 
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part of the Constitution. It is this wonderful system known 
as “Government by discussion,” which is supposed to justify 
Englishmen in looking down on less “advanced” communities ; 
at any rate it is the pretext for the contempt with which 
Russia, for example, now slowly struggling towards the light, 


is regarded by such enlightened organs as the Manchester 
Guardian. 


Tuts is how the Manchester Guardian, which has done its utmost 
of late years to fan British public opinion against Russia because 
that unhappy country is not yet in possession of a 
The » : . 
Cinesieensy full-fledged Parliament and a responsible executive, 
of Gites, boasts of the studied conspiracy of silence through- 
out the Radical benches, during the passage of the 
Parliament Bill through the People’s House. “ Liberals are 
very glad [see Manchester Guardian, April 21] to see the Prime 
Minister pursuing the same methods of getting on with the 
Bill and tightening them up, rather than introducing the other 
kind of closure. They for their part are helping him excellently 
by not adding to the debate. The Opposition are being, so to speak, 
starved out of obstruction by having so few Inberal speeches to work 
upon. Having nothing to answer they find that they have not for 
themselves much to say, and the amount of repetition that goes on is 
the best possible justification for drastic excision of superfluous amend- 
ments’ [our italics]. To those of us who are not “ progressive ” 
like our Manchester contemporary this appears a cumbrous, 
a wasteful, and a wanton proceeding—even though it contains a 
useful hint as to how to carry a future Tariff Reform Bill. Why 
should the House of Commons go through the farce of devoting 
day after day, and night after night, to considering a Bill, for 
which ex hypothesi on Parliamentary theories there is nothing 
to be said, as no answer is made to the speeches of the Opposi- 
tion. Far simpler to stop the debate, pass the whole Bill through 
the House of Commons—minus the Preamble—by the same 
unthinking, silent, wordless, mechanical majority as registers 
its several parts. Unfortunately, however, for the success of 
Ministerial plans, it is occasionally deemed necessary to keep 
up appearances, and so from time to time Radical Front Benchers 
intervene, not that they ever attempt to answer the other side 
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—while the Back Benchers grin and bear it. All might have gone 
well had Mr. Asquith confined himself to his laconic “ wait and 
see,’ but unfortunately on this fateful afternoon (April 20) 
when the Manchester Guardian and the Cocoa Press were 
rejoicing over the silence of a once vocal party, the Prime 
Minister lost his head and let himself go in a speech 
which Mr. Ure must have envied because it gave away 
the whole Parliament Bill. If our readers turned back to the 
“monstrous misrepresentations ” of which we have been guilty 
in former numbers, they would find every count in the indict- 
ment justified and confirmed. 


THE Parliament Bill is simply a measure to} establish Single- 
chamber Government in this country, and to place the lives 
and liberties of British people and the destinies 
of the British nation at the mercy of the 
majority, however small, of the dominant caucus 
of the day, or rather we should say, to-day, because the moment 
this measure is placed on the Statute Book on Mr. Asquith’s own 
showing, he and his colleagues acquire all the powers apper- 
tairing to King, Lords, and Commons. Possibly he contemplates 
crowning himself or crowning Patrick Ford during George V.’s 
absence in India. We have no reason to resent Mr. Asquith’s 
speech. For once he spoke the truth. He let the cat out of the 
bag, and no one will be able to get it back again. Hence- 
forward the action of the House of Lords becomes as palpable 
as its duty has always been plain, and that pitiful portion 
of the Unionist Peerage, which carries the white flag, and has 
been intriguing on behalf of the Parliament Bill, rather than 
risk a serious reform of their own House, will grow fine 
by degrees and beautifully less. Let us be thankful to the 
Prime Minister for unwittingly rendering a conspicuous public 
service by sealing the fate of what, on his own showing, is the 
most revolutionary measure introduced into the House of 
Commons since the seventeenth century. His extraordinary 
outburst was provoked by an amendment of Mr. Felix Cassel, 
Unionist Member for St. Pancras, designed to test the good faith 
of the Government by proposing to prevent the House of 
Commons from perpetuating its own existence. The mover pointed 
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out that there were at present certain paper safeguards against 
Single-chamber Government, as a Bill was to be sent three times 
to the other House, and the duration of the House of Commons 
was to be limited to five years. “ But, unless Bills for extending 
the duration of Parliament were exempted from the new pro- 
cedure, these paper safeguards might be swept away.” » The Long 
Parliament was the only experience we had had of Single-chamber 
Government, and that Parliament brought in the Bill of 
Perpetuity, making its members life members, and he appositely 
quoted the Home Secretary, who was last year a second-chamber 
man, as declaring on April 13, 1910, he “quite recognised the danger 
of a Government in the declining years of its power seeking 
to make itself immortal by prolonging indefinitely the life of 
Parliament.’ Then came Mr. Asquith’s “ blazing indiscretion,” 
which aroused the enthusiasm of Radical Yahoos, as much 
as it has since aroused the indignation of the country, which 
so far had refused to take the Parliament Bill seriously. That 
a ‘polyglot party, at the best representing eleven-twentieths 
of the electors, should try and enforce a revolution upon nine- 
twentieths at the bidding of Patrick Ford seemed incredible. 
That “Down with the Lords” has been a popular cry in 
certain quarters is undeniable, nor is it mitigated by the manu- 
facture of Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law into a peer, but “ Up 
with the Commons” has never been a popular cry anywhere 
—and as the significance of the Parliament Bill, which would 
rob the people of self-government, sinks into the public mind 
there will be a remarkable political transformation. 


Mr. Asquirx curtly declined to entertain any amendment re- 
stricting this House of Commons or any future House from 
; installing itself in perpetuity, thus giving us a 
Social os . 
an foretaste of the spirir of Single-chamber Govern- 
Politics 
ment. He adduced no argument, but fell back 
on the “outrage” theory, to which he invariably resorts 
whenever cornered. “ Everybody knows that no Parliament from 
whichever side the majority was derived would ever permit 
this House to commit such an outrage on the constituencies 
which returned it as to prolong the term of its existence beyond 
that for which it was returned. It is not the character of the 
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House of Lords (which had been described by a Unionist member 
as an obstacle to the perpetuation under the present régime of 
a House of Commons containing a Unionist majority)—it is the 
character of the House of Commons; it is the common sense 
of the people of this country, which is the only real and adequate 
safeguard against such an outrage as that.” Considering the 
number of his own speeches, declarations, and principles, that 
Mr. Asquith has already eaten at the bidding of Mr. Redmond, 
this is no answer whatsoever tothe apprehensions of those who, 
after all, are fortified by the precedent of the Long Parliament, as 
to the possible and indefinite extension of the House of Commons 
under the Parliament Bill. Moreover this “outrage” could 
be performed at one sitting the day after the Parliament Bill 
became law, and of all our public men none is more capable 
of committing the “outrage” than Mr. Asquith himself, who 
after all would have but another speech to eat. Mr. Redmond 
has told the Irish ‘“ Don’t trust Asquith.” We would say the 
same thing, “‘ Don’t trust Asquith,” to the people on this side 
of St. George’s Channel, as also to our kinsmen overseas, who 
might otherwise be liable to be duped by “ the massive intellect ” 
—the phrase of the Cocoa Press—and the venal rhetoric of which 
the Premier has an unlimited command. We would also venture 
to say to the Leader of the Opposition, “Don’t trust Asquith.” 
Unionism has suffered severely for several years from the 
personal friendships contracted by Mr. Balfour with his “ right 
hon. friends on the other side of the House,” of which the 
entire benefits have enured to the Radicals as these inopportune 
intimacies have tended to take the sting out of the Unionist 
attack on the humbugs and hypocrites of the defunct Liberal 
League. Week-ends are all very well—golfing may be a 
pleasant recreation—but it is wrong that great national 
interests should be frittered away through the friendships 
contracted at the tea-party, the dinner-table, or on the links. 
Where the elders lead juniors are apt to follow. Let us hope 
for a return to the more dignified habits of more wholesome 
days, when it was considered infra dig for serious opponents 
to live in each other’s pockets. 
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Mr. AsquitH has now clearly marked himself off as an un- 
speakably profligate politician, an anarchist, a wrecker, a hypo- 
The Asquith crite, and an adventurer, prepared to espouse 
Anarchy any project which will pay, or indeed to do 

anything which wiil keep him and his friends in 
office. Such men are little better than pirates—they are out 
for loot, though, let us repeat, we must not be ungrateful at 
the confession of what has long been known but was difficult 
to prove in the face of the action of the “ moderate” section 
of the Cabinet, who were understood to have hoisted Sir 
Edward Grey’s second-chamber banner bearing the noble 
device, ‘‘ Death, Disaster, and Damnation.” The Prime Minister 
has chosen “the Jolly Roger,” and the other Dittoes of the 
Liberal League must follow suit. The Government objected, 
he said, to al) proposals to limit the powers of Parliament, i.e. of 
the House of Commons, and the twenty-three suggested limita- 
tions on itS omnipotence were brusquely brushed aside; their 
mere recital revealed the form of Government we are threatened 
by. Under the new dispensation the dominant caucus in the 
Commor3, it might be a majority of one member returned by 
a majority of one vote bought for five shillings, could do 
whatever it pleased as regards the following matters recited by 
Mr. Asquith himself : 


The basis of taxation; the rights, privileges, and procedure of the Lords; 
the Act of Habeas Corpus; the Bill of Rights; the Act of Settlement; Acts of 
Union with Scotland and Ireland; the rights of the Crown to summon Par- 
liament ; the Civil List; the creation of State monopolies; the control of the 
offensive and defensive forces of the Crown; the appointment of Judges; the 
Established Church; the privileges and prerogatives of the Crown; the com- 
position of the House of Lords; electoral areas; duration of Parliament; the 
relations of the two Houses; taxation except by Parliament; trial by jury; 
amendments of the present Act; the Protestant Succession, and national 
Parliaments of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 


Mr. Asquith acknowledged that most of these questions which 
various Unionist members were anxious to remove from the 
purview of unrestrained Single-chamber Government were con- 
cerned with what is called constitutional change. They had now 
to consider whether constitutional change should be excluded 
from the operation of the procedure of the Parliament Bill, 
under which, as our readers must ever bear in mind, what- 
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ever the House of Commons—.e. a majority of one member 
of the House of Commons—says three times, will become law. 
Mr. Asquith, the anarchist, is in favour of leaving every- 
thing at the mercy of this procedure. “ We who advocate this 
clause say it is a presumption that the House of Commons, freely 
elected by the constituencies of the country,* represents for 
the time being the opinion and the wishes of the electorate. 
It is a very simple proposition ; that is the presumption.” 


Ir would be more accurate to describe it as the proposition 
of simpletons, while the presumption is, to put it mildly, pre- 
The sumptuous. “I do not say it is always true; 
Presumption but our constituents send us to represent them 

and to carry out as their representatives what 
are their opinions and wishes. It is the ABC of repre- 
sentative Government. There are many drawbacks, and the 
system might be improved; but it is the essence of repre- 
sentative government, and we are endeavouring to carry 
it out.” So far, so clear. “But it is a presumption, the 
strength of which may be weakened by time—that is to 
say there is not the same strength in the presumption that 
the House of Commons as an elected body represents the 
electorate after the expiration of a certain number of years 
as there was when it came fresh from contact with those 
who sent the members here. It is for that reason that the 
Government, carefully safeguarding the rights of the electorate, 
have provided two special precautions against the House of 
Commons which had ceased to be representative in its character 
while carrying measures as to which there was not this pre- 
sumption. The first is the provision that you cannot under 
this Bill take advantage of its machinery for over-riding the 
veto of the House of Lords (in the latter part of Parliament’s 
existence) without a fresh election; and the second is the 
shortening of the duration of Parliament from seven to five 
years. By the erection of these two safeguards you make 
the presumption prima facie that the House of Commons 
for the time being represents the electorate, and that it will 


* It is doubtless convenient to ignore recent disclosures, showing that in 
several constituencies votes are openly bought and sold; thus Parliament is 
tainted at its source and to speak of it as “freely elected” is simply grotesque. 
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only assent to Bills about which it has been consulted. It is 
a workable assumption and it is a preventive against abuse.” 
Mr. Asquith proceeded: ‘‘If that is the case, what reason 
is there with regard to the House of Commons which is 
presumptively in that sense representative of the people for 
excluding from its competence, and after the precautions taken 
in this clause for due deliberation and delay, and in respect 
of its over-riding authority, the carrying out of measures 
which the electorate have approved. Why should you dis- 
tinguish ? What reason is there to suppose that the House of 
Commons, still active and in the plenitude and freshness of the 
mandate it has received from the constituencies, will endeavour 
to force into law in the domain of Constitutional legislation a 
proposal which the electors have not authorised and have not 
approved ¢ What reason is there for such an assumption ?” 


WE need not labour this point, which was subsequently answered 
by Mr. Asquith himself. Bear in mind that all his safeguards are 
illusory, and that the moment the Parliament Bill 
becomes the law of the land, the present House 
of Commons will be in a position and will be 
irresistibly tempted to remove every one of these paper restric- 
tions against which already there is audible murmur in the ranks 
of the Coalition. His refusal to curb the House of Commons 
from indefinitely prolonging its own existence gives us the true 
measure and meaning of this precious Bill and stamps its authors 
and advocates. The extent to which the learned lawyer is 
merged in the politician still “on the make,” although Prime 
Minister, may be gathered from Mr. Asquith’s astounding 
observations on the difficulty of defining constitutional changes 
which would involve a recourse to courts and judges, an innova- 
tion exciting his horror. “When you come to that part: of 
the law which is statute how are you to discriminate the 
importance, the range, the indestructibility, the sacrosanctity 
between one department and another. For the first time, 
however, in this series of amendments you are introducing a 
principle which is totally unknown to the British Constitution, 
the principle of discrimination in character, in importance and 
in sacrosanctity in the different parts of our constitutional 
VoL, LYII 25 
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system. That would be an innovation going far beyond any- 
thing proposed in this Bill or in any other modification of the 
Constitution.” So at need your anarchist who will smash up 
Constitutions in the twinkling of an eye, in order to gratify the 
animosities of American dynamitards, becomes a_ crusted 
Tory, when it is pointed out that the reduction of a part of our 
unwritten Constitution to writing necessitates, as a matter of course, 
as has been found in every civilised community, that the 
writing shall not end there but that certain precautions follow 
as a matter of course. Mr. Asquith is, however—doubtless the 
phrase was supplied by Mr. Redmond—hypnotised by his idea 
of a “freshly elected” House of Commons, in which, as we 
know from previous experience, a majority of members may 
represent a minority of electors, and this body is to be endowed 
with powers such as are not possessed by any single chamber 
in any great country in the world. 


To his own triumphant inquiry as to what temptation the “freshly 
elected” would have to carry legislation “ which the electors 
M have not authorised and have not approved” 
urder : “a ‘ : 
the Prime Minister supplied a crushing answer 
in the most startling part of his speech, in which 
he threw off yet another mask, namely, as regards Home Rule. 
By the enunciation of a series of Jacobin doctrines, doubtless 
borrowed from that veteran revolutionary and Viscount, Lord 
Morley of Blackburn, the Prime Minister had at last lashed himself 
up to a sufficient state of excitement to meet the repeated and 
hitherto ignored challenge of the Unionist Party as to the relations 
between the Parliament Bill and Home Rule. So far, Mr. 
Asquith had confined himself to the assertion that the last 
General Election was a Referendum on the Parliament Bill, 
which accordingly the present Parliament had no option but 
to pass—minus, it need hardly be said, that highly inconvenient 
Preamble promising second-chamber reform. This was the burden 
of Ministerial speeches, and never for a moment had it been 
suggested that the popular “‘ mandate”? went beyond the passing 
of the Parliament Bill, except in so far as Ministers were 
specifically pledged to Welsh Disestablishment, to give Woman’s 
Suffrage a Parliamentary opportunity, and to reverse the Osborne 
Judgment. Home Rule played practically no part in the 
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electioneering oratory of his Majesty’s Ministers, though it was 
the single topic dealt with by Mr. John Redmond. It was not 
admitted by Radicals that “‘a vote for a Radical is a vote 
for Home Rule,” and Ministerial candidates were incensed 
at the attempts of their opponents to pin them down upon this 
question. Mr. C. 8. Goldmann, in an instructive letter in the 
Times, shows how sparingly this unpopular topic was dealt with 
in Radical addresses, and Mr. Asquith, as we know, left it severely 
alone in his own. But the time always comes when your 
Liberal Imperialist has to strip off yet another disguise, and 
stand before the world more naked if not more ashamed. He 
had hoped, on information supplied from Elibank, to obtain a 
majority which would make him independent of the Molly 
Maguires, and it was only after some five hundred seats had 
been filled in such a manner as to show that the Premier’s 
£5000 a year depended on the goodwill of Mr. Redmond that 
he began to take any interest in Home Rule, though to the 
end he was silent upon its scope. 


Untess one had the verba ipsissima before one, it would be 
incredible that even so utterly venal and time-serving a politician 

as Mr. Asquith could have the effrontery to say 
_... what he did. He had “ heard an allusion from 
Rule the other side, and we shall no doubt hear more 

of it as the discussion proceeds, to Home Rule. 
Of course it would not be in order, nor would it be in any sense 
relevant to this amendment (excluding constitutional ques- 
tions from single-chamber Government), and I shall only 
take it by way of illustration of my general argument.” He 
was “‘ very glad to take the case of Home Rule, which is in some 
sense a test case. We had an Election last December. No 
one, I think, will dispute that this Parliament Bill, and 
this particular clause of the Bill, were clearly before the 
electors at the time of the election. It was upon this clause in 
particular that they were invited to pronounce.” Every one 
with any personal experience of the election will be disposed to 
echo the “Oh, Oh,” provoked by this amazing statement. 
“Tf ever there was anything approaching to the nature of a 
Referendum, it was the General Election of December last year. 
Nobody supposed that the Parliament Bill was anything but 
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a means to an end. It is not an end in itself. It was never 
represented as an end in itself... . Nobody invents a machine 
for the sake of the machine itself; to exhibit it in a museum 
as a triumph of mechanical ingenuity of the person who invented 
it. The machine is there to do work. If this amendment, 
or any in this series (¢.e. any limitation on single-chamber 
Government) were carried, the machine would be paralysed as 
regards a large part, if not the whole of the work it is intended 
to do.” During the election it was pretended by Ministers 
that the be-all and end-all of Liberal existence was to abolish 
the absolute veto of the hereditary legislature, and to reform 
that body. Now we learn that under the guise of curtailing 
the powers of the Peers, Messrs. Asquith and Co. are simply 
robbing the British people of the right to govern themselves ; 
a momentary microscopic majority can pass any Bills, and 
escape punishment by perpetuating itself. Is that Democracy ? 
Mr. Asquith now treats Home Rule, on which he declined to 
vouchsafe information during the election, as a chose jugée. 

Take the case of Home Rule as an illustration. I constantly see it as 
represented that the Government are pushing through this Bill, and this clause 
in particular—without any of the amendments now suggested—in order that 
they may spring a trick upon the electors of the country. What is the trick 2 
The trick consists simply in this, that having told the electors, as we did tell 
them in the clearest and most explicit terms, that we wanted to improve our 
constitutional machinery in order to carry out by means of that machinery 
certain objects, one of which is the grant of self-government to Ireland, we are 
going to use it for that purpose. Now that we are going to try to get the machine, 
we are told we may not apply it to any of the purposes for which we are getting it, 
without breach of faith or trickery. It is one of the flimsiest grounds on which 
to base a charge of breach of faith or trickery that has ever been suggested. 


To your professional trickster, any imputation of bad faith is 
always too flimsy to be considered. To accept any amendment 
limiting the Parliament Bill, ¢.e. limiting single- 
chamber Government, would degrade the Parlia- 
mentary operations to a sham. “ That is my general reply tothe 
whole series of amendments, and I hope I shall not have to repeat 
it on each amendment.” He ended with the familiar tag, “ You 
will never obtain the object of this Bill, and of this clause in 
particular, the establishment of fair and even play as between 
the two great parties in the State, you will never set this 
House of Commons to carry into legislative effect the mission 
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which has been entrusted to it by the electors at the polls, unless 
you give us over the whole sphere of legislative power, after 
adequate deliberation and delay, to carry into law with the 
consent of the Crown, the will of the people.” As Mr. Asquith 
has repeatedly declared that the veto of the Crown is as dead as 
Queen Anne, and as under the Parliament Bill it will be in the 
power of the House of Commons to carry any measure, including 
the abolition of every paper safeguard paraded in that measure, 
his peroration is a striking specimen of the suggestio falsi et 
suppressio vert. Mr. Balfour, who is always skilful in debate 
if too lenient in dealing with educated blackguards, effectively 
replied to the Prime Minister, though’ there ‘was too much 
kid-glove business on the Opposition Front Bench. Mr. Balfour 
is always “‘surprised” at every outrage’ perpetrated by Mr. 
Asquith; by this time he’ has had; sufficient; experience of f the 
Government of “ dirty tricks ”: to be prepared for anything. 

I wish to know if this doctrine of absolute single-chamber Government, 
which the right hon. gentleman (Mr, Asquith) has announced to-day in terms 
without disguise and without qualification, is the doctrine of the party which 
he leads and represents. What is the use of the Preamble, what is the use of 
your representative second chamber, and what is the use of your second 
chamber at all? The right hon. gentleman went so far as to say—it was an 
amazing statement to make—that in the peaceful order of evolution, which was 
so unhappily disturbed by the action of the House of Lords two years ago, the 
power of the House of Lords to reject or modify Bills against the will of the 
House of Commons, ought, in his opinion, to have become one of the obsolete 
parts of the Constitution. Is that Second-chamber Government? Is that the 
Government you yourselves have established in South Africa? Is that the 
Government which you established in Australasia? Why is it a single- 
chamber Government has been repudiated in the most vehement language by 
your own Foreign Secretary ? 


We can answer Mr. Balfour’s questions if Mr. Asquith can’t. 
The Radical Party to-day is from top to bottom a singie-chamber 
party, because by means of an omnipotent House 
of Commons they see their way, with Irish aid, 
to an orgy of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. 
The protests of the Foreign Secretary count for less than 
the bleatings of a new-born lamb. We trust, now that Mr. 
Balfour has had his eyes opened as to the policy, intentions, 
and character of Ministers, he will abstain from all further 
efforts to help them out of the pits they are digging for themselves, 
still less that he will in a well-meant but mischievous effort to 
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create those ‘‘ genial atmospheres” with which we are threatened, 
try and prevent the House of Lords from discharging a plain 
duty, by rejecting the most monstrous measure presented to 
Parliament for 250 years. There is no future for Unionism 
should this infamous measure become law with the criminal 
connivance of the Unionist leaders. Why should the country 
trust a party which profoundly distrusts itself? Why should 
the electors turn out one set of time-servers in favour of another. 
Owing to a chapter of untoward accidents, the Unionist Party 
have been singularly laggard in putting forward their policy 
of Reform, and we feel sure that our readers will be grateful 
for ‘yet a further public service rendered by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke in his bold and courageous suggestions for pre- 
serving Second-chamber government. Active and enlightened 
opinion is rapidly concentrating in favour of an Elective Senate, 
but whatever is done as regards reforming the House of Lords 
—and drastic reforms are required—under no circumstances 
must the scandalous measure of the despicable Asquith be placed 
on the Statute Book with the connivance of any Peer with any 
pretensions to be regarded as a patriot. There are five hundred 
difficulties in the creation of five hundred Cocoa Peers, but were it as 
simple a process as Radical bluffers pretend, far better throw upon 
the authors of a monstrosity the exclusive responsibility for their 
abortion, than that any Unionists should become particeps 
crimimis and acquiesce “‘ under protest,” with an empty threat 
to repeal a measure which they would never be in a position to 
repeal, There is nothing in this world more repugnant to self- 
complacent Englishmen than facing disagreeable facts, but let 
there be no mistake this time. Even the blindest can see with the 
aid of the Premier’s latest deliverance that the Parliament Bill is 
a Bill to make its authors the permanent masters of the nation, 
by transferring the rights of the people to the Radical Caucus. 


A MinratureE General Election is proceeding as we go to press, 
caused in part by the unseating of Radical members on petition, 
_ in part by the jobbing of Radical politicians 
=" into comfortable billets, in part by the promotion 
Election of Radical snobs to the House of Lords, while an 
important vacancy occurs in Birmingham owing 


to the death of Lord Carlisle (a very distinguished figure in the 
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world of art, and a staunch Unionist), which automatically 
removes Lord Morpeth from the congenial sphere of the House of 
Commons, where his staunchness, ability, high character, and 
capacity will cause him to be missed by friends and colleagues. 
There was a welcome rumour that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
would succeed Lord Morpeth, but unfortunately it proved to be 
unfounded. Other local candidates failing the Unionists had the 
happy inspiration to adopt a man of exceptionally distinguished 
ability, Mr. L.S. Amery, who will be a valuable reinforcement to 
the Unionist Party in the HouseofCommons. But he must harden 
his heart against Demagogues and Decoys. At the time of 
writing the Radicals show little stomach for “ testing” Birmingham 
on the issue of the Parliament Bill. On the other hand the 
Unionists have blundered badly in giving a Guest a walk-over 
in East Dorset. No Guest, no Churchill, should under any 
circumstances be given anything. There is a keen contest in 
progress at Cheltenham, and Mr. Charles Parker is making a 
gallant attack on a Radical stronghold in Devonshire—the 
Barnstaple Division—where a vacancy was suddenly sprung 
upon the electors by the mysterious appointment of the sitting 
member, Mr. Soares, to some post in the National Debt Office. 
Mr. Soares has been duly knighted. The Radical competitors 
for the vacancy were Sir Godfrey Baring and Sir Frank Newnes— 
the former being preferred. Problem, to find any Radical 
politician without a handle to his name. Ministers profess 
to be enchanted at retaining Mr. Haldane’s seat in Haddington- 
shire, but Mr. Haldane never was a popular member—he is 
a figment of the London Press—and we can only wonder that 
there should have been any diminution in his majority. Mr. 
Balfour set a good example by travelling 700 miles to vote 
for an excellent Unionist candidate, Mr. Hall Blythe. Had 
he shown a tithe of such energy on previous occasions, he would 
have been spared the shame of being represented for a quarter 
of a century by a Haldane. We heartily congratulate Mr. Duke 
on the Exeter scrutiny which places him in Parliament by the 
adequate majority of one, while it afforded his unseated Radical 
opponent, Mr. St. Maur, an opportunity of exhibiting his 
sportsmanship. The Bootle by-election resulted in a great 
personal and political triumph for Mr. Bonar Law, who was 
returned by a majority of 2194 over the Liberal candidate, 
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Mr. Max Muspratt, who had announced that he was going to 
“stagger humanity” by winning. In a sense his prediction 
was true, though not in his sense; it was surprising, if not 
staggering, that even such a first-class candidate as Mr. Bonar 
Law should more than double the Unionist majority of such 
a popular member as Colonel Sandys last December. 


Mr. Morton FULLERTON, in the article already quoted, gives 
forcible expression to the poignant regret of the friends of peace 
7 abroad caused by the alarming self-effacement of 
Britich England, as a European Power, and by the total 
Self- . oc ; : ep 
absorption of Englishmen in domestic politics. 
This is not the least tragic aspect of Mr. Asquith’s 
vagaries, because it weakens the status quo and stimulates 
dangerous ambitions and voracious appetites, but so long as 
Englishmen are battling with this loathsome coalition of log- 
rollers, this unfortunate pre-occupation is bound to continue. 
We are struggling with revolution, which though confined to words 
at present, is bound to lead to acts which will be followed by 
bloodshed. For the time being England does not count else- 
where, and her prestige will go from bad to worse until our 
revolutionaries are finally smashed. The first question for 
patriotic Englishmen, however intelligent may be their interest 
in foreign politics, must be : “‘ Am I doing my duty towards destroy- 
ing the Demagogues and the Decoys who seek to destroy Con- 
stitution and country?” But let us cherish no illusions as to the 
probable effect elsewhere of what is virtually civil war. Germany 
is awaiting the moment to pounce, though none of her neighbours 
know in what direction she will move; some are of opinion 
that she will be tempted by our debility to exploit the crisis 
in Morocco, which is becoming an anxiety to France. Con- 
ceivably German aggression might recall British Ministers to 
their senses, as at any rate on the Morocco question they have 
given hostages to fortune. , , , Among other foreign events 
which have attracted attention in this country during the past 
month, has been the joyous celebration of the Italian Jubilee, 
on which Mr. Richard Bagot writes elsewhere with knowledge 
andsympathy. It was unfortunate that the Duke of Connaught 
was unable through ill-health to represent the King at these 
historic functions, but he was lucky in being able to send such 
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a capable and in ‘every way admirable representative as Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, who distinguished himself and rendered 
conspicuous service to the two countries by his tact and 
efficiency. , , , Another foreign episode of peculiar interest 
is the struggle between that very remarkable man M. 
Stolypin (upon whom we publish a well-informed article by 
Mr. Frederick Rennet) and the Russian reactionaries on the one 
side, with whom the revolutionaries are ready to join forces 
for the single purpose of getting rid of Russia’s one strong man. 
Happily, in spite of the scandalous intrigues of self-seekers like 
Count Witte, a notorious Anglophobe, who has appeared in a new 
role as an expert on British affairs, the Russian Prime Minister 
retains the confidence of his Sovereign, and all intelligent well- 
wishers to Russia hope that he will overcome the machinations 
of his enemies. 


It is with sincere regret that we record the death of Mr. Moberly 
Bell, the manager of the Times, who died, as he would have 
Mr. Moberly desired to die, at the Times office on April 5. 
Bell He had been connected with our leading 

journal for nearly fifty years, during which 
he had slaved ungrudingly and without stint, and without 
any thought of his own advancement or interests. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that he laid down his life 
for his paper. Mr. Moberly Bell was a man of vigorous 
personality, and as in the case of all men worth their salt 
he held strong opinions as to how things should be done, 
but his manifest sincerity of purpose and obvious devotion 
to duty helped him over many difficulties. We can say for 
ourselves, having had business relations with Mr. Moberly Bell, 
that no man could have been more absolutely straightforward 
and reliable, or readier to take the larger view. In private life 
he was the best of good fellows, and will be sincerely mourned 
by his countless friends. 
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WE have travelled a long way since the cloud no bigger than 
@ man’s hand, in the shape of Lord Newton’s Bill for the Reform 
of The House of Lords, appeared on the political horizon. At 
that juncture I was allowed to enter in these pages a plea 
for an unreformed House of Lords, and, though still unrepentant, 
I propose to offer a few suggestions with regard to the situation 
as it presents itself to-day. | 
The Reform of the House of Lords may be considered from 
two aspects, partly correlative, but really quite distinguishable. 
These aspects are those of Composition and of Powers: who shall 
sit in the Second Chamber, and what the functions of the Second 
Chamber shall be. Of these two there can be no manner of doubt 
that the functions are by farthe more important, and that their 
preservation must be the ultimate aim of the Unionist Party. 
The Coalition have two lines of attack corresponding to 
these faspects. They attack the hereditary principle on the 
platform, and the powers of the House of Lords in Parliament. 
The hollowness of the pretence that the Parliament Bill is anything 
less than an attempt—insidious in form, but in reality quite 
barefaced—to establish Single-chamber government in order 
to make it easy to pay off the arrears of the Newcastle programme, 
as well as to occupy the whole field of practical Socialism by the 
progressive taxation of capital, has already been ably exposed 
by the Opposition. The authorship of the Bill is “signed all 
over the picture.” The very first clause sets up Single-chamber 
government “sans autre forme de procés” for all the purposes 
of the school of Mr. Philip Snowden, of which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is the acclaimed and confessed disciple. Has 
he not told an audience at Queen’s Hall that he has “‘ made a 
pretty good beginning ” at taxing the landloids out of existence ? 
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The first clause disposes of at least three-quarters of all really 
contentious legislation; machinery for catching any measures 
that may happen to fall through the closely woven meshes of 
Clause I. is invented by involving no less a person than the Speaker, 
whose chief qualification will then necessarily become com- 
plaisance with the aspirations of the Radical Party. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill are designed to take away from the 
electors all opportunity of rejecting any other Bill, no matter 
how much they dislike it, if once the Cabinet have set their 
hearts on it, and if it has passed the House of Commons three 
times in two years, with or without the formality of debate. 
Much has been made of the damage that may be done to a 
measure by the period of delay, and the fiction, that in this 
way the proper powers of a Second Chamber are preserved, 
has apparently caused the consciences of the ‘“‘ Moderate Liberals ” 
to yield to treatment. But let no one, who advises the Peers 
to pass the Parliament Bill lest a worse thing come unto them, 
imagine that, by capitulation, they will obtain any lasting 
tenure of the red-leather benches together with the privilege of 
saying ‘‘ No” three times to the very few Bills that will have 
escaped the designation of Money Bills. For as soon as this 
privilege is exercised in such a manner as to cause the slightest 
inconvenience to the Radical Caucus, the whole cry of “ Peers v. 
People” will be revived in all its fraudulent ferocity, the heredi- 
tary principle will be denounced at Mile End and Limehouse 
with the refined rhetoric of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and another Parliament Bill will be produced to tear away 
from the Peers even the hollow simulacrum of power which has 
been left to them. 

Now the Parliament Bill can only be passed by the creation 
of 500 Peers, unless the Peers are kind enough to give way, and 
so make everything as easy as possible for the Prime Minister. 

In the first place it must be remembered that to admit the 
principle of the Parliament Bill, by passing it in its present 
form, is, to say the least of it, very dangerous, and would cause 
consternation in the ranks of the Constitutional Party. Moreover, 
the present powers of the House of Lords will be far more difficult 
to recover if they are surrendered, than if they are taken away 
by main force; and, if necessary, the rehabilitation of bicameral 
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government will naturally be the first act of the Conservative 
Restoration. But what of the Royal Prerogative? Only a year 
ago the suggestion that King Edward should be invited to swamp 
the House of Lords in defiance of half the Nation, in order to 
make things easy for the Radicals, was received with a howl of 
indignation from one end of the Unionist Party to the other, 
and the word went forth from high quarters that the Sovereign 
of the day should never be made a party to the machinations 
of the dominant caucus. How has the situation changed ? 
Technically, it may be said to have altered. Morally, it is 
just the same. It is true that a General Election has been 
taken, and the cynic may claim that the Parliament Bill was 
the sole issue presented. But no one knows better than the 
Radical wire-pullers that this claim will not bear a moment’s 
inspection. Was Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Mile End a 
dispassionate examination of clauses and constitutional problems ? 
But for the sake of argument let us admit the Prime Minister’s 
reiterated contention that the last election was nothing but 
a Referendum on the Parliament Bill, and that the verdict 
has not since been made to do duty for half a dozen other 
questions; let us suppose that the Dartmoor Shepherd, the 
cheap loaf, the appeals to class hatred, the elegant comparison 
of the aristocracy to an old cheese, played no part whatever in 
the contest, and that the return of Mr. Redmond’s party was a 
spontaneous and dollarless expression of the ambitions of “a 
people rightly struggling to be free.” Even so the Parliamentary 
position of the Prime Minister carries no warrant for asking 
the Sovereign to overstrain his prerogative for the purpose of 
breaking up the Constitution. Precedent cannot be pertinently 
cited. In 1712 only twelve Peers had to be created in connection 
with the Treaty of Utrecht: and it should be noted that Lord 
Oxford was afterwards impeached for even this small extrava- 
gance. In 1832 less than fifty creations would have been 
necessary to carry the Reform Bill; and King William was able 
to promise Lord Grey the exercise of his prerogative with a light 
heart, knowing that the Duke of Wellington would influence 
his supporters to absent themselves from any further discussion, 
thus putting out of court any chance of the prerogative being 
actually used. On both these occasions the House of Lords 
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was fairly evenly divided. To-day there is an overwhelming 
majority of Peers entirely opposed to the Parliament Bill: and 
of this majority the Radicals cannot complain for it consists 
largely of their own nominees who, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, 
have since “seen the hght.” Indeed in the last eighty years 
the Radicals are easily first in the race of steadily packing the 
House of Lords with their own former liegemen. The Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons numbers no less than 273, 
and is the largest homogeneous party in that assembly; so 
that the Prime Minister is actually proposing to strain to breaking- 
point the most delicate spring in the whole machinery of the 
Constitution in order to force on Parliament and people a measure 
which would, on a joint session, be rejected by a very large 
majority of both Houses. 

And what is the character of this measure? It is not a 
treaty of peace coming at the end of a long and devastating war. 
It is not an extension of the franchise denied to the overwhelming 
voice of the masses by a haughty and rapacious aristocracy. 
It is not a scheme to secure a national settlement of a great 
constitutional question. It is none of these things. It bears 
the ancient Radical device “delenda est Carthago.” It bears 
the time-honoured stamp of making war on any settled institution 
that is an obstacle to the necessitous existence of the Whig 
oligarchy. It is, in fact, a purely partisan contrivance to enable 
the Radicals to maintain their Pailiamentary position by passing 
Home Rule for Ireland, as well as other experiments, without 
an appeal to the electors. Home Rule for Ireland, when fairly 
submitted to the people, broke Mr. Gladstone’s government 
twice, and his successors will go to the very last shift to avoid 
the appeal which, as they know full well, would surely drive 
them irom office. 

But the Radicals have not even got the excuse that the 
Unionists have met them with an uncompromising negative. 
On the contrary many impartial critics think that the Unionist 
leaders have been inclined to exceed the limit of generosity, 
and that the wreckers would have been better met by the 
traditional strategy of adherence to the British Constitution in 
its integrity. The Unionist Party may even have to occupy 
the extreme Tory position before they taste the sweets of victory. 
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But the essential on which the whole of the Constitutional forces 
can and ought to unite is the preservation for the Second Chamber 
of the right of reference to the people. Why the British Second 
Chamber should enjoy less power than the Second Chamber of 
any other country is a question to which no satisfactory answer 
has yet been given. There are those who assert that this country 
has always been the pioneer, and ought not to be hampered 
by either domestic or foreign experience and tradition. From 
Cambridge Mr. F. S. Oliver gives firm expression to this view 
in the introduction to his “ Life of Alexander Hamilton.” From 
Oxford there comes the opposite view. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
may, without offence, be taken as a counterpoise to Mr. Oliver. 
He tells us in his very instructive work on Second Chambers 
that “the only satisfactory appeal is the appeal to history: 
the only safe guide that of experience”; and reminds us that 
Burke begs us “rather to believe that we are dull than that 
the rest of the world has been imposed upon.” But perhaps 
the most significant sentence in the whole of his admirable book 
is that in which he tells us that he is “ forced to the conclusion 
that the House of Lords is, among the Second Chambers of the 
greater States, one of the weakest.” This is not only the deliberate 
conclusion of the ripe student, but a fact which must be 
apparent to any one who has examined a Table comparing the 
powers of other Second Chambers with those of our own. But 
even if comparisons are valueless, the smallest reflection will 
at once show that the House of Lords has really so little power 
that any diminution of it will in effect produce Single-chamber 
government. The Cabinet has the whole initiation and shaping 
of all important legislation, the sole distribution of patronage, 
the sole control of the Army and Navy and of our relations with 
foreign countries and the Colonies. Lord Morley made no mistake 
when he told the House of Lords on March 14, 1910, that “‘ for 
all the great, real and effective purposes of government you have 
Single-chamber government now.” Little by little the ancient 
equality of the Houses of Parliament has gone. -The only real 
power the House of Lords now possesses is the power of demanding 
a reference tothe people. No self-respecting man would care to sit 
in a Second Chamber that could not exercise this power ; and it is 
the preservation of this power that must through good report and 
through ill report be kept steadily in view by the Unionist Party. 
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If this be so, it now remains to consider by what kind of 
a House the power ought to be and can be exercised. Hither to 
secure its powers to the present House, or to find some other House 
that will exercise them with the assent of public opinion and 
will be so strong that no one will be able to attack it, is the task 
of the Constitutional Party. The hereditary Peerage would 
almost seem to be doomed not only from without, but from 
within. 

Proh Pudor, inversique mores ! 

You can hear the Tories cry. And there is justice in the cry. 
The abandonment of the hereditary character of the House 
marks the loss of a very valuable asset to the Party which always 
must draw largely for its prestige upon the solid reserves of 
history and tradition. And it may well be that the possible 
dissolution of our hereditary Peerage is causing great searchings 
of heart to many other nations who have leant in the past on 
the stability of English institutions. The Reformer will answer 
that no institution which 1s based on a demonstrable anomaly 
can ever be termed stable, and that modern thought has entered 
on a phase when the apparent anomaly of heredity can no longer 
be defended on the platform. But, granting these disputable 
and even controvertible assertions, there will always be two 
opinions with regard to the wisdom of putting forward a scheme 
of Reform when the Unionist Party were out of office and when 
the House of Lords needed every particle of support that it could 
command. Lord Newton’s Bill was a very adventurous gambit. 
However clearly it may be proved that the time for Reform is 
ripe and even overdue, the House of Lords was in 1906 called 
upon to endure the most strenuous encounter of the whole of 
its long career. The Campbell-Bannerman Ministry was resolved 
on its destruction. The admission of weakness from within 
the ranks seemed singularly mopportune. The argument that 
the Conservative Party neglected while in office the opportunity 
of depriving the agitator of his stock in trade of plausibilities 
and coarsenesses about “ the first of the litter,” does not necessarily 
constitute a reason for attempting Reform while on the 
open sea of Opposition; and there is good ground for 
the counsel of those who would have waited until a strong Second 
Chamber could be refitted from the dry dock of the Treasury 
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Bench. And some day or other this may have to be done. If 
indeed the Peerage as it now stands is ruled out of the account, 
you must have a Second Chamber composed in some other way 
that will be sufficiently representative to command public con- 
fidence, and be at the same time independent. To frame one 
is no light task. It is tempting to dilate upon the degree in which 
our own House of Lords enjoys all the attributes of an ideal 
Second Chamber. The anxiety displayed by other countries 
to secure the right kind of Second Chamber has only been equalled 
by their difficulty in obtaining it. Our difficulty has been 
that from Lord Newton’s proposals, originally based on modera- 
tion, the matter has been pushed by considerations of expediency 
a great deal further than many Reformers ever dreamed they 
would be invited to go. We need not inquire now into the 
merits of any scheme which would blend nomination or election 
or both, with a portion of the hereditary element. While this is 
being written Lord Lansdowne’s scheme has not been produced, 
and cannot therefore be considered. But any recommendation 
put forward at this juncture will, rightly or wrongly, tend to be 
judged by a tactical appreciation of the amount of openings 
that it affords to the sword-play of the Radical. Any composite 
Chamber that contains an express provision for the retention of 
some hereditary Peers as such, with or without qualifications, 
or postulates any form of indirect election, will, however unjustly. 
tend to have its intrinsic merits covered up by a torrent of the 
usual talk about privilege and the appeal to class jealousy. 
Now it is perfectly possible that the scheme which the House of 
Lords is about to debate may be entirely unobjectionable in 
these respects, and may completely “fill the Bill”; and nothing 
that is said here is intended to prejudice its consideration. But 
it is not too much to say that, if strength to resist Radical 
criticism and simplicity in explanation cought to be the main 
qualities, a purely elected Second Chamber is very tempting, 
and has much to recommend it. 

This is not an attempt to draft a Bill but to indicate the 
general lines on which a Second Chamber elected by the people 
might be proposed in order to give it the greatest amount of 
independence compatible with direct representation of a con- 
stituency. The Chamber should contain as well as the elected 
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Members, a few places reserved for those who, either on their 
own merits, or on account of the offices they fill, are indispensable. 
No one short of a total abolitionist could object to a limited 
number of seats—say, twenty-five—being reserved for the heads 
of the legal profession, Ambassadors, Viceroys, Generals, Admirals, 
and representatives of all religious denominations. The remainder 
of the Peers might be chosen in equal electoral districts by the 
same register that chooses the House of Commons, and be returned 
either for life, or for a long term of years, with a proportion 
retiring, say,every seven or ten years. The electionsshould not, 
and indeed could not, be held simultaneously with elections 
to the Lower House. 

It is at once conceded that all the objections urged against 
the abandonment of the hereditary principle are available in 
criticising an elected Senate. It will be objected, for instance, 
that the hereditary Peerage forms a bulwark for the hereditary 
Monarchy, and that to break down this bulwark will isolate 
the Throne. If this is really so, then it was culpable in the 
highest degree ever to allow the hereditary Peerage to be tampered 
with at all, and the question at once arises whether, having 
admitted any weakness of the hereditary principle, and placed 
it on the slippery slope of reform, an elective Second Chamber 
invested with strong powers may not in the long run prove a 
stronger buttress to the edifice of settled government than a 
composite chamber with the principle of heredity only preserved 
as a kind of gargoyle. Under such schemes as have already 
been foreshadowed seats have been reserved for hereditary 
Peers, either qualified or selected, thus favouring the idea that 
heredity alone should not entitle to a writ of summons. Whether 
the stability of the Monarchy, or any real advantage, will accrue 
by this recognition is at least open to argument. But what does 
appear certain from any arrangement of this kind is that large 
numbers of hereditary Peers will be deliberately shut out by 
statute from the House of Lords. 

Now the prevailing type—the common or garden Peer— 
is the very one to whose influence and advice both Radicals and 
Conservatives alike attach particular value. hen Lord 
Haldane and his friends want anything done, they always go 
straight to the local Peer. On the other side Lord Lansdowne 
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has paid a warm tribute “to that very valuable class of Peer 
who is, perhaps, not very widely known in public life, but who 
holds a useful and honourable position in his own neighbourhood.” 
The master hand of Lord Beaconsfield has, with characteristic 
facility, drawn him to the life in a fewstrokes. Here is his por- 
trait: ‘‘ I confess Iam inclined to believe that an English gentle- 
man—born to business, managing his own estate, administering 
the affairs of his county, mixing with all classes of his fellow men, 
now in the hunting field, now in the railway direction, unaffected, 
unostentatious, proud of his ancestors, if they have contributed 
to the greatness of our common country—is, on the whole, more 
likely to form a senator agreeable to English opinion and English 
taste than any substitute that has yet been produced.” Now 
it is not too much to claim that the services, admittedly valuable, 
of these Peers who form the bulk of the Peerage will in all 
probability be secured to the House of Lords, with their own 
right to legislate firmly established, if they are allowed to compete 
for their seats against all comers, and are returned by popular 
election. There is no reason at all why many Peers should 
not vindicate their position in this manner. It is possible to 
argue either that they will lose their independence by being 
answerable to a constituency; or that an elected Senate is so 
formidable that it will soon suck away all the authority from 
the House of Commons. Both these arguments cannot be true. 
The answer to the first contention is that as soon as you begin 
to reform the present House of Lords by any kind of election, 
short of election for life, you inevitably impair its independence. 
It is only a question of degree. A Senate into which the elective 
principle does not enter in any shape or form, unless indeed the 
election is for life, is the only kind of Senate that can enjoy 
complete independence. Those on the other hand who fear the 
predominance of an elected Senate may be reminded that if any 
reform is undertaken at all, we are within sight of a written 
constitution ; and the new House of Lords, like other Senates, 
may derive its strength, not from its prestige, but from the powers 
conferred on it by statute, of which the object would be to 
make our institutions work as they have done in the past, and to 
preserve the intention of our system of Representative govern- 
ment that the House of Commons should be the predominant 
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partner. If, on the contrary, it is really true that an elected 
Senate will become the centre of gravity, and not only exercise 
the powers of the present House of Lords, but also recover the 
powers that House has lost, the end of the world will not have 
come. This condition of things would only be the price that 
would have to be paid for tampering with the Constitution. The 
safe course for any one who is really afraid of paying it, is to 
advocate the preservation of the status quo. 

To summarise. The powers of the House of Lords must be 
preserved. If modern thought will not permit a hereditary 
Peerage to exercise them, some Second Chamber of sufficient 
authority must be found. Failing the acceptance of any other 
scheme, the Unionist Party must play a strong card and propose 
anelected Senate. And it is a strong card to play. Let any one 
who thinks it is not put himself in the position of a Radical 
candidate having to explain that while he trusts the people to 
say who shall sit in the House of Commons, he cannot trust 
the people to say who shall sit in the House of Lords. The obliga- 
tion of opposing an elected Senate would mercilessly reveal the 
true inwardness of the Radical attitude towards representative 
institutions. When a constituency returns a Radical it is the 
voice of the people; when it returns a Conservative it is the 
vilest thing imaginable. No less hollow is their campaign against 
that very House which has been so largely the creation of past 
and present Radical Cabinets. A proposal from the Unionist 
Party that this House should in future be the direct creation of 
the people themselvesis, in the minds of many, the only means 
of forcing the Prime Minister to lay his hand on the table, and 
show the ill-assorted cards it contains. 

Only one word more. An elected Senate can only be agreed 
to on the condition that it has at least all the powers which the 
House of Lords claimed at the time of the rejection of the Budget : 
and no modification of the relations between the two Houses of 
Parliament, that have since been proposed, need be contemplated. 
In this way will be obviated a great deal of the necessity for a 
written Constitution, the difficulties of which are becoming 
more apparent with every minute spent on the discussion of the 
Parliament Bill. A definition of a Money Bill is apparently 
a hard thing to reduce to writing. So hard is it that some 
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authority must be found to adjudicate on the character of Bills. 
And an acceptable authority it will tax the wit of man to 
discover. 

In any case the Unionist Party, on its return to office, ought 
to have a clear field for Tariff Reform and not to have its hands 
tied by complex measures dealing with such matters as Money 
Bills and constitutional adjustments. The only change should 
be to substitute an elected for a hereditary House, and leave 
intact all those powers over financial and other legislation that 
all first-class authorities, including Mr. Gladstone, have admitted 
to be the lawful functions of the Second Chamber of Great 
Brita and Ireland. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


“WHEN ENGLAND AWAKES” 


It is important not to miscontrue the European situation in so far as 
it affects French interests; it is important to see it, for instruction’s 
sake, as it is viewed through French spectacles, 


THESE are the words of warning which I ventured to use several 
weeks ago in commenting upon the recent Cabinet crisis in 
France. It is the object of the present article to justify this 
language. : 

Frenchmen cherished for a decade and more the illusion that 
the Alliance with Russia was an earnest of the ultimate recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine. It took that length of time for them to 
comprehend that the armies of the Dual Alliance were the armies 
of the Hague; that neither the Tsar nor their own rulers had 
contemplated by the Alliance any other aim than that of defence ; 
that the sole positive good which the Alliance was intended to 
secure was the maintenance of European equilibrium, and that 
they who had looked to it as a potential instrument of révanche 
had been tragically duped. 

When France realised that the Russian Alliance meant not 
only that things must be as they had been, but that all hope of 
better days was gone, the plight of the nation was one that 
might have given rise to a certain sullen resentment. Such 
resentment did, in fact, exist to a certain degree among the 
generations that remembered the war of 1870. Upon the younger 
generation, on the contrary, the consequence of their slow 
perception of the real significance, in its European bearings, 
of the pact with Russia was strangely different. Little by little 
the notion of révanche faded from the forefront of the French 
consciousness and gave way to a kind of supine satisfaction 
with the idea of security implied in the existence of the Alliance. 
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If the Alliance was to be no longer interpreted as a means of 
realising French dreams, it meant, at all events, the inexpressible 
boon of peace. The French soul tended to become relaxed. 
Humanitarianism, pacifism, anti-militarism, began to flourish 
rankly all over French soil. France had been cocardier up to 
1890. The Russian Alliance gradually calmed her nerves, 
dissipated her fears, lulled her to sleep. Strong in her faith in 
the loyalty of Russia to keep strict watch over the German dogs 
of war in case they seemed to be preparing to leap across her 
eastern frontier, France, the Republic, was free to respond, 
without loss of dignity, or dread of the consequences, to the 
cajoleries and flatteries of the German Kaiser. If he had 
continued to cajole instead of blunderingly beginning to menace, 
humanitarianism might have gangrened the whole of France. 

One public man of eminence in France, and one public man 
alone, President Grévy, had a foreign policy which might have 
saved his country from some of the psychological consequences 
and from the positive sequence of events that ensued. President 
Grévy never tired of preaching the utility of isolation, the 
danger of entangling alliances. But he was overruled, and 
successive Ministers in France who extolled the Russian Alliance 
hoped not merely to assure European equilibrium, but to maintain 
European peace by holding Germany in check. They were also 
aiming indirectly at the great secular rival of their country, 
Great Britain. Notwithstanding Bismarck’s efforts to thwart 
the inception of the Franco-Russian Alliance, the heirs of his 
policy found in the Franco-Russian Alliance one of their most 
magnificent opportunities. What the Germans rapidly perceived 
was that in the Dual Alliance, by the nature of things, German 
hegemony was in being. By that Alliance the traditional bellicose 
France was paralysed. With a splendid and almost diabolic 
ingenuity Germany evolved a scheme for utilising the Alliance 
in her own interest. She did all in her power to fan the embers 
of Anglo-French discord by favouring French colonial expansion. 
She was aware that the first result would be to pit France against 
England under every clime and on every sea; the second that 
young ambitious Italy would become the deadly foe of France ; 
and the third, that she herself would ultimately be able to dictate 
to a divided Europe the direction of European policy. For long 
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years German foresight was confirmed to the letter. The daring, 
diabolic and ingenious plan for preventing French resiliency 
was for a time beautifully successful. France and England came 
into dangerous collision everywhere. Italy and France glared at 
each other in Tunis and over the Dauphiné passes, while the 
Triple Alliance was being slowly consolidated. Successive German 
Chancellors rubbed their hands in glee, and German hegemony 
assumed the aspect of a pillar of cloud by day and almost ol 
fire by night. 

But the German plan succeeded too admirably. The Greeks, 
who were practical psychologists, noted that a Nemesis dogs 
the steps of a man or nation addicted to the unpardonable sin of 
vGpis—insolent pride. There came a time, amid the multiple 
shocks which harassed the nerves of British and French Foreign 
Ministers, as the lines of British and French Colonial expansion 
dovetailed throughout the world, when the chances of peace or 
war between France and England seemed to hang by a thread. 
Both Powers, after Fashoda, awoke to the idea that they 
had been playing the German game ; that while they had been irri- 
tating one another by constant. pin-pricks, Germany had been 
looming more and more menacingly on the horizon. The scales 
seemed to drop simultaneously from their eyes. They saw— 
with the clearness, ironically presented, in the fulness of time, 
by those superb comic situations staged by the Zeit Geist— 
that either they must go to war for the benefit of Germany or that 
they must come to an understanding, in their common interest, 
to the discomfiture of a common rival. Fashoda was the fork on 
their Damascus road. The revelation which together they 
received there flung into the most dazzling light the whole 
maliciousness of the German scheme, of which they had been 
for years the blindly unconscious dupes. Such was the beautifully 
logical birth of that Entente Cordiale which shattered as by a 
thunderbolt a German policy which had lasted, and succeeded, 
for nearly two decades. - 

For some months Germany lay stunned and prone. The 
incredible had happened. There had been long years in the 
nineties when the Wilhelmstrasse must have known as well as 
every Parisian that England was even more hated in France 
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than the Power which had dismembered that country in the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles. The possibility that England 
and France could ever come to terms was not taken in Germany 
as even a remote contingency. It was regarded as a political 
“osurdity. Yet the incredible had happened. And, irony of 

“ules, it had occurred simply as a consequence of the over- 
..vening success of the Bismarckian plan. 

After the first discountenancing blow it was not surprising 
that the German Chancellerie was a long time pulling itself 
together. Germany’s uncouth movements and gestures in 
seeking to wreck the new combination of the Entente Cordiale ; 
her futile efforts in Spain, before the accession of the young 
Sovereign, to balk the Mediterranean policy of M. Delcassé, 
and to sweep that Power into the orbit of the Triple Alliance ; 
her invention finally of the Moroccan Question, as a means of 
cleaving in two the Franco-British block which had only just 
been welded; her nervous, violently aggressive manner, so 
cousue de fil blanc, however, as the French say,—all these are 
facts which are fresh in the memory not only of the professional 
politician, but of the ordinary observer. And the more Germany 
wriggled, contrived, meddled and stormed, the more rooted 
became the Entente Cordiale in the hearts of Frenchmen and 
of Englishmen, the more natural seemed the miracle, the more 
real the joy of the two Chancelleries and of the two peoples. 
Only a few keen-sighted observers in either country appeared to 
realise, amid the strains of optimistic jubilation in which England 
and France welcomed the reconciliation and the now “ definitive ” 
establishment of European equilibrium, that Germany, by the 
Titanic blunder of her old Bismarckian non-colonial policy, had 
closed to herself almost every habitable corner of the globe, 
which she had complacently handed over to France, England 
and Italy ; yet thatshe had developed a great material civilisation, 
with instincts of economic and commercial expansion which 
must find an outlet or burst. Only a few appeared to perceive 
that she was not likely to accept the new status quo created by 
the Triple Entente, and that every practical device which astute 
Real Poiittk, unshackled by scruple or fanatical idealism, and 
inspired by patriotic national selfishness, could suggest or invent, 
would be utilised for the destruction of that pact which seem ed 
to have established the balance of power in Europe. 
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lf it had not been for the issue of the Russo-Japanese War, 
a result utterly unforeseen by the Quai d’Orsay, and the perilous 
consequences of which from the point of view of French interests 
had never been taken into account in France, the French nation 
might have continued, like the English, to remain, as a whole, 
blandly ignorant of the strategic conditions and of the international 
relations on the Continent of Europe. To be sure the Algeciras 
Conference and the Casablanca incident were yet to intervene as 
object-lessons for the most indifferent; but the defeat of the Russian 
ally, Russian paralysis as a military power for some years to 
come, was an event which, at the time, opened the eyes of even 
the least discerning of French observers. While it enabled them 
to divine the causes, perhaps better than they otherwise might 
have done, of the audacity of Germany in her Moroccan policy, 
it also enhanced for them the value of the Entente with England, 
and made them all the more vigilant as to the preservation of 
that Entente, according to the conception of it cherished by its 
promoters. British politics, both domestic and foreign, were 
bound to be watched by Frenchmen with as jealous an eye as 
their own, and even more carefully and jealously than they 
watched those of Russia. England had taken the place of Russia 
in French affections. In the same breath in which Frenchmen 
repudiated, and sincerely repudiated, the notion that the reason 
why the Entente was dear to them was because it meant to 
them a possible revanche, and insisted, and sincerely insisted, 
on the fact that they longed above all for European peace, they 
acknowledged that the Entente was possible only because it 
satisfied the common interest of France and England in thwarting 
the manceuvres of a common foe. That foe was Germany, who 
was imperilling British sea-power after having torn great strips 
of flesh from the side of France. 

France does not desire war, but she does not wish for a peace 
which is a “peace at any price.” During the past few years, for 
the first time, perhaps, in history since the Dukes of Normandy 
ceased to govern both at Caen and London, Frenchmen have 
honestly, even cordially, desired the well-being of England. 
Every event which can contribute to England’s greatness is to 
them a sincere joy. Every incident that tends to diminish 
England’s prestige, alter her traditions, weaken her as a world- 
power, is regarded in France with surprise and with something 
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akin to dismay. I am speaking of the rank and file of the French 
nation, and the pervasive genuine goodwill of Frenchmen towards 
England is a fact which stands for all that it is worth, all that 
it is possible to make out of it for diplomatic ends, even in face 
of minor differences between the two Governments. But the 
one thing that Frenchmen see with an almost uncanny clearness 
is that for France to remain France, England must not cease 
to be England. When even a Lord Curzon hopes to settle such 
@ question as that of Muscat by an appeal to sentiment, the 
French wonder if the businesslike and level-headed England 
with which they have fought on a hundred battlefields, the 
same England with which they fancied they had come to terms, 
has suddenly vanished from the map. They see in such a fact 
as this, as in the rhythm of the humanitarian sabbat to which 
all England seems to them now to be dancing, the evidence of 
British insularity, the sign of England’s ignorance as to the 
strategic conditions that govern European politics, the apparently 
hopeless confirmation, in a word, of such language as George 
Meredith often used to me: ‘“ England’s political intelligence 
runs to horns.” And when Lord Haldane seeks to drive Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts into a corner, by his witty but inept 
statement that Lord Roberts is insisting upon preparing for the 
“logically possible ” instead of for the “reasonably probable,” 
Frenchmen ask themselves in what world of medieval scholasticism 
that Minister acquired his dialectics. 

Adversity has made France of the Third Republic a cannier 
people than was the nation which fell into the snare of the 
mendacious telegram of Ems. She has been bruised and buffeted 
by England, humiliated and flaunted by Germany. Even other 
than a French intelligence could be counted upon to learn 
something from so harsh an experience. When one has been 
the dupe of one’s generous sentiments and of cne’s doctrinaire 
notions of right, the chances are that one will try to mend one’s 
ways and adopt a more prudent attitude. French foreign politics 
have begun to become practical, after having been as sublimely 
and as dangerously disinterested as were those of the ideologue 
Gladstone. Europe seems to find it difficult to realise that 
business methods and prudent self-interest can ever dominate 
at the Quai d’Orsay. It still thinks France amenable to 
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blandishment and ready to follow the will o’ the wisps of idealism. 
The sooner her friends and allies learn that France realises as 
keenly as Herr von Bethmann Hollweg that Europe is Europe, 
that Continental politics are not politics in a leyden jar, and 
that the old saying still holds good, “ that the weak will be the 
prey of the strong,’ we shall have less talk of the sterility of the 
Triple Entente, no more of a certain flottement in that whilom 
stable pact, and Germany, it may be hoped, will be allowed 
to expand to her heart’s content in regions far removed from 
the danger-spots in which she has of late been so meddlesomely 
(and solely owing to the lack of harmony of the French, Russian 
and British Chancelleries) demonstrating the inefficiency of the 
Triple Entente. 

The Triple Entente may not be an Alliance in the technical 
sense of the word, but the feeling in France is that if it be not, 
for all practical purposes, an Alliance, it is a snare and a delusion. 
No Frenchman is inclined to quarrel over the choice of a word 
to describe the relations between France and England: modern 
politics are not a branch of semantics, and French experience 
of the connotation of the word “ Alliance” as employed in 
description of the Franco-Russian pact, is not calculated, as 
we have seen, to arrest the growth of a salutary scepticism as 
to the utility of “alliances.” But if the relations between 
England and France, if the words “ Entente Cordiale” and 
“Triple Entente ” mean anything, they, at all events, mean a 
common sense of the general interests uniting the three Powers, 
England, France and Russia, and they ought to mean, above all, 
as the Zimes and the Temps are in agreement in acknowledging, 
that these three Powers have one vital interest : the maintenance 
of the European equilibrium. What every Frenchman wants 
to know is whether Englishmen have as keen a sense as they 
have of the reality of this vital interest. The gratitude of France 
for the inestimable services rendered her by England during the 
early period of the Entente Cordiale, when the Moroccan imbroglio 
menaced the peace of Europe, is still a living sentiment throughout 
French society. But if the French Parliament, if the French 
public, drew any lesson from that long protracted and anxious 
period, it was that humanitarian aspirations are a dangerous 
luxury. They perceived that of the two great blunders committed 
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by the otherwise impeccable statesman, M. Delcassé,—his blindness 
to the fact that in allowing Russia to go to war with Japan 
France suffered her ally to paralyse her efficiency in Europe, 
and his neglect to secure for France the army and the navy 
of his policy, the latter was incomparably the more unpardonable 
and the most heinous. M. Clemenceau, when Prime Minister, 
left the British Foreign Office no peace in his constant iteration 
of the evident fact that England seems bent on repeating the 
blunder of M. Delcassé. One of M. Clemenceau’s main objects 
was to convert the Entente into a military treaty of defensive 
alliance. No one saw more clearly than he that “splendid 
isolation” in the Europe of to-day is an impossible ideal for 
England. His views have become those of his reflecting 
compatriots, as they have observed that in proportion as 
German energy became more rampant England seemed to_ be 
curling her European antenne inward, to be losing her European 
sense and to be becoming more and more deeply, I had almost 
said stupidly, self-absorbed. No one in France is ashamed to 
own that France has need of England. But every one in France 
is astounded that Englishmen do not realise that they have 
even greater need of France. French respect for England’s 
judgment and self-poise receives a rude blow when Englishmen 
are seen to be allowing their domestic island interests, or even 
the grave and beautiful heraldic interests inspired by the noble 
hieratic ceremony of the Coronation, to preoccupy them to the 
exclusion of all sense of their relative position in the world 
and of the potentially critical aspects of their Imperial contacts. 
The French are wondering whether all England has not fallen 
a victim to the sleeping sickness. Above a supine people the 
all-but-isolated figure of Lord Roberts looms for their vision 
with gigantic proportions. They had counted on England because 
England had taught them to dread and to admire her. Yet now 
England seems to them to be selling her birthright of practical 
sense and of world-wide dominion for futile domestic measures 
of corrosive import, and dangerous humanitarian dreams that 
seem to them the negation of an intelligent foreign policy. The 
one condition of efficiency for the Entente, as well as of European 
peace, is seen in France to be that England should have the 
Army and Navy of her traditional policy. Lord Curzon put 
it admirably when he said that in England the Foreign Secretary 
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was exactly in the position of Moses in the battle with the 
Amalekites : his two hands had to be held up by the Ministers 
for the Army and the Navy. France cannot fight—even at 
Constantinople—the battles of the English alone. Yet bord 
Haldane rejects the warnings of Lord Roberts and of the Military 
Correspondent of the Zimes;* Sir Edward Grey calls down 
upon his head the crushing retort of the German Chancellor ; 
and when Mr. Jowett asks the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs “if, during his term of office, any undertaking, 
promise, or understanding had been given to France, that in 
certain eventualities British troops would be sent to assist the 
operations of the French Army,” the answer is “ in the negative.” 
The pretty little German pocket atlas for 1910 published by the 
great house of Justus Perthes dubs the North Sea “ Deutsche 
Meer,” so that now, as the French weekly newspaper L’Opinion 
reminds us, Great Britain se trouve donc baignée par la mer 
allemande. Yet there are little Englanders still. The abolition 
of the meridian of Paris with the substitution for it of that of 
Greenwich has its compensations ; but, in France, at all events, 
such events as this are not regarded as being in themselves a 
sufficiently characteristic justification of the ratson d’étre of 
the Entente Cordiale during a period of eighteen months in 
which Germany—after having, in collusion with Count Aehrenthal, 
shuffled all the Balkan cards and re-arranged the map of Europe 
—has been negotiating so effectively with Russia that a man 
like M. Hanotaux can write, however extravagantly : les entretiens 
de Potsdam ont crée, de Vaveu de tous, une situatton telle qu'on 
est bien obligé de se demander, maintenant, si la Russie a rompu 
le pacte de la Triple Entente. M. Pichon beautifully explained 
before he fell from office that Russia had done nothing of the 
kind and that all was for the best in the best of all possible 
Triple Ententes. Sir Edward Grey has echoed his words in the 
same key of optimism, forgetting as well as his colleague of the 
Quai d'Orsay, that although Constantinople is to-day the 
diplomatic oupados, the centre where the European equilibrium 
of the future must be delicately evolved, it is the place above 
all others where France and England seem incapable of a common 


* “The preservation of France from an attack [by Germany before the 


weight of Russia begins to tell] is absolutely vital for our [England’s] subsequent 
security.” — Times, April 7. 
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action. M. Pichon backs the Times, or the Times backs M. Pichon, 
on the question of Flushing; but the Times is not the British 
Government, and as little has been heard of the late French 
Foreign Minister’s protests for the defence of Belgian neutrality, 
as has been heard of the fate of the British ultimatum presented 
to the Persian Government and ridiculously backed out of to 
the astonishment of the Quai d’Orsay. But German welt-politik 
follows the line linking the two horns of a crescent which might 
well pass for the great type-dilemma: that of Koweit-Flushing. 
Every one knows now how Russia has solved that dilemma, 
what Russia thinks of the problem of the Baghdad Railway. 
She has left France and England to their own devices to settle 
matters together—or apart—as best they can; and pending 
the liquidation of this affair England is arming an expedition in 
the Persian Gulf to undo the anti-British work of anarchy and 
piracy complacently favoured by France at Muscat. When 
the French public note facts of this nature, as they are noting 
them, when they behold, as M. Tardieu, the foreign odftor of 
the Temps, has soberly enough put it—and M. Ribot, who has 
confirmed M. Tardieu, seems to have obtained a sympathetic 
auditor in the Foreign Minister, M. Cruppi—that 7 semble admis 
que chacun doit aller de son cété sans concert, sans communication 
préalable au petit bonheur, they conclude that chancellerie is 
not so bad a name to describe the rocking-chairs in which, with 
discordant rhythm, the Foreign Ministers of the Triple Entente 
have been agitating, in unmethodical conversation, ever since 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the graver questions 
of European policy. O mi filt, quam parva cum sapientia regitur 
mundus ! 

It would be an unfortunate thing if Frenchmen were to draw 
from their perception of the hollowness of certain official optimistic 
assurance as to the integrity and efficiency of the Triple Entente 
the conclusion that they would act wisely in seeking gracefully 
to withdraw from a pact which has served its time. It would 
be unfortunate for them and it would be unfortunate for England 
if they should take to meditating too strenuously on the idea 
recently put to them by an ex-Foreign Minister, M. Hanotaux, 
in his sensational article, “ Zi Faut Choisir.”” It would be 
unfortunate because it is too late now to return to the principle 
of President Grévy. Germany was not Germany when that 
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statesman extolled for his country a policy of absolute isolation ; 
but Germany is Germany to-day. And at the same time England 
was England then, but England is not the same England now. 
That England should once more become England is the crying 
European need and the most genuine longing of France. 


III 


But if I have felt it to be in the interest of the Entente 
Cordiale, and, by the same token, in the interest of peace, to 
reflect with unflinching frankness and completeness the feeling 
that is abroad in France with regard to Anglo-French relations, 
with regard to the Triple Entente, and with regard to the 
European situation, I am bound to report the fact that official 
utterances in that country may all be summed up in the phrase : 
malgré tout, il ny a pas leu d’étre pessimiste. And if you press 
your interlocutor to justify this negative form of optimism he 
will set forth ingeniously some such considerations as these : 


It might legitimately be argued that the anxiety caused among certain 
friends of the Triple Entente by the rapprochement between Russia and 
Germany (and do not forget that, as Sir Edward Grey and M, Pichon, M, Ribot, 
and M. Cruppi have insisted, that anxiety is absurd) is counterbalanced by the 
feeling of uncertainty aroused among the partisans of the Triple Alliance by 
the same rapprochement. If France and England have, in a way, been left in 
the lurch (partially by our own fault), by the independent action of our partner 
Russia, in coming to terms with Germany with regard to matters on which it 
would seem to have been to the common interest of the three Powers, Russia, 
France, and England, to act in unison, Austria-Hungary is, at the same time, 
cherishing grave misgivings as to the disinterested action of Germany. The 
Wilhelmstrasse has given several indications of its intention to reap as many 
advantages as the situation can offer out of the hostility evoked in Russia by 
Count Aehrenthal’s magnificently audacious annexation policy. It is German, 
and not Austrian, prestige that has been enhanced by the success of Count 
Aehrenthal’s schemes, and not only has Germany as yet done nothing to restore 
cordial relations between Austria and Russia, but she may even be plausibly 
accused of a desire to apply to the Austrian Foreign Minister the same imper- 
tinent anathema which she used against M. Delcassé. That operation, to be 
sure, might please Russia, but it could hardly fail to wound Austrian suscepti- 
bilities. However this may be, what seems obvious is that the alleged dangers 
to which the Triple Entente is exposed by the so-called Potsdam interview are 
offset by a certain relaxation of the bonds uniting Germany and Austria, so that 
things are virtually where they were before the rapprochement between Russia 
and Germany. 

This impression is all the more susceptible of an optimistic interpretation 
from the point of view of the interests of the Triple Entente, as it is notoriously 
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the case that Italy, the third partner in the Triple Alliance, is to all actual 
intents and purposes a loyal friend of the Dual Alliance, To-morrow, in 
Tunisian waters, the French, Italian, and British flags are to unite the colours 
of the Mediterranean Triple Entente, and the guns of the three fleets are to 
salute the President of the Republic with salvoes of artillery, the echoes of 
which, even without wireless telegraphy, will be heard, you may be sure, in 
Berlin. 

It may even be not altogether to be regretted that a new man—not any 
particular new man, but some new man—should assume the responsibility for 
French foreign policy. The new French Minister for Foreign Affairs takes 
office, therefore, at a moment when, however uncertain the state of Europe, the 
essential elements in the problem of the maintenance of European equilibrium 
are intact, and when, to use M, Delcassé’s phrase, it is imperative for France to 
pratiquer her alliances and her friendships. The action of Russia in accepting 
a rapprochement with Germany need entail no more untoward consequence for 
Franco-Russian friendship than did the amicable overtures of France to Austria, 
and the somewhat lukewarm protests of the Quai d’Orsay against Oount 
Aehrenthal’s action, at a moment when a sturdier attitude on the part of 
France might, perhaps, have thwarted the entire annexation policy. The truth 
is that each of the two great groups vf Powers has been rudely shaken by the 
successive shocks of the last eighteen months; but it is inconceivable in the 
nature of things—that is to say, in the nature of European things—that the 
Triple Entente should not recover its old time efficiency, It may be said of its 
members that united they stand and divided they fall. When England awakes 
she will see this fact as clearly as we, and we can desire nothing better than 
that Germany should go on waking her, 


When England awakes, as the last word of an official utterance, 
is, after all, an unwitting and fairly disquieting confirmation of 
the general pessimism which the laboured argument that I have 
summed up was intended to demolish. The only conclusion 
that I personally draw from the preceding analysis of French 
feeling, and from the form assumed by official optimism, is that 
for the Entente Cordiale, as for the Triple Entente, there is 
no time to be lost, a ne reste plus de fautes ad commettre. Now 
that, since the departure of M. Pichon, France possesses a 
Government ready to pratiquer her alliances and her friendships, 
England would be more than shortsighted, she would be ignoring 
her own interests, no less than the interests of European peace, 
were she, at this juncture, draping herself in her Coronation 
robes, to allow France to cry over the Channel, into her indifferent 
ears, the words of Henry IV. to Crillon: “ We have conquered 
at Arques, but you were not there, my Crillon.” 

Wm. Morton FULLERTON. 


THE MYTHS OF MESOPOTAMIA 


THE negotiations concerning British participation in the Baghdad 
Railway scheme continue to be furtively pursued.’} There is no 
definite clue to their character, and no guarantee that they will 
not be secretly concluded. So completely has the power to influence 
public policy passed from the nation into the hands of a mediocracy 
that we may wake up any morning to discover that Great Britain 
is pledged to new and dangerous responsibilities in Mesopotamia. 
When the subject is discussed, attention is concentrated upon 
such issues as the proportion of British capital to be invested 
in the railway. No one pauses to consider why!we should 
participate in the scheme at all. No indication is visible that 
the Ministry has thought the question out. The only reason 
advanced in support of proposals for building a German railway 
with British money is that it will “remove political friction.” 
If we are seriously to accept that reason, we can achieve the 
same object far more effectually by subscribing funds to build 
more “ Dreadnoughts’’for the German Navy. If, welare to build 
for Germany railways which she admits she cannot build herself, 
why not build her warships also? It is true that warships are 
not remunerative investments, but no man living has yet had 
the hardihood to say that the proposed railway from Baghdad 
t» the Persian Gulf, in which section we are asked to join, will 
show any return upon outlay. There is not sufficient population 
to make it pay. The total number of inhabitants in the whole 
of the two vilayets of Baghdad and Basra is only a trifle over 
a million, of whom a considerable proportion are nomadic tribes- 
men. Sueh heavy freight traffic as exists will still be carried 
by river. When Russia built the Eastern Chinese Railway, 
she had a population of sixteen millions to serve, and the influx 


of people into Manchuria was increasing every*’year. There is 
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not the slightest prospect of a rapid increase of population in 
Mesopotamia, because there are no adjacent myriads to absorb. 
The story of the sentry who was posted, for no very manifest 
reason, in the courtyard of one of the Russian palaces, is familiar. 
Year in and year out, a sentry was solemnly placed at a point 
where no sentry could possibly be required. At last it occurred 
to some inquiring person to ask why a guard was stationed at 
that particular spot. No one knew. It was simply an accepted 
tradition that a soldier should be there. The inquirer persisted, 
and after much research it was discovered that a century before 
a royal personage had noticed a flower growing in the courtyard. 
Orders were issued that a soldier should guard the flower. In 
due course the flower died, but a sentinel continued to be posted 
in the same place long after everybody had forgotten the reason 
of the original order. . 
Great Britain is in very much the same position in the matter 
of the Baghdad Railway. Very nearly a century ago, while 
Napoleon’s scheme for cutting the Suez Canal was in abeyance, 
it occurred to various people that it might be an excellent thing 
for Great Britain to make a railway from Syria to the Persian 
Gulf, which would form a new overland route to India. King 
William IV. became interested in the railway scheme and a 
great amount of time and energy was spent in investigating 
it. The piercing of the Isthmus of Suez was its death-blow, and 
after one unavailing attempt to revive it the idea was dropped. 
When the German Emperor secured the concession for a railway 
from the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf, the old British scheme 
was recalled. The facts that the British scheme was materially 
different, that it was supported for reasons which are no longer 
operative, and that the Suez Canal had entirely transformed 
the character of the interest of Great Britain in Mesopotamia, 
were either ignored or forgotten. It was assumed without con- 
sideration that, because we once thought of building a railway 
to Baghdad, we had better share in the German scheme. The 
speeches of British Ministers, at any time during the last ten 
years, may be searched in vain for asingle valid reason why we 
should now join in a project we definitely abandoned many years 
ago. The conditions which led us once to wish to build a totally 
different line, for a totally different purpose, had vanished, but 
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without inquiry Ministers still thought we ought to participate. 
The flower was dead, but still they posted their sentry. And, 
after much discussion, they are now reduced to advancing the 
utterly fallacious reason that we had better take a share, because 
it will propitiate Germany. 

The real protagonist of the Euphrates Valley Railway was 
General F. R. Chesney, whose splendid and devoted labours 
for the cause in which much of his life was spent, have been 
abundantly recognised. In his last book on the subject, published 
in 1868, General Chesney stated his reasons for still supporting 
the project. They were: (1) That as a line of communication 
by rail and steamer had been opened up along the Indus between 
Sind and the Punjab, a railway through Mesopotamia, and 
steamers in the Gulf, would give more rapid intercourse between 
Great Britain and India; (2) that it took twenty-eight days 
for letters to reach India by the Red Sea, whereas by the new 
route they would reach Bombay in from twelve to fourteen days ; 
(3) in case of urgent necessity, troops could be sent more rapidly 
to Central Asia, ready to take the field; (4) that by perfecting 
our overland communications, we could more readily prevent 
Russian forces from occupying the right bank of the Indus. « 
Will anybody say that a single one of these reasons has the 
slightest relevance at the present day? They do not even call 
for discussion. 

A book often quoted in connection with the Baghdad Railway 
is A Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, by Mr. 

W. F. Ainsworth, who was the surgeon and geologist attached 

to General Chesney’s party. It was published in 1888, and is a 
delightful book of travel, but it may be searched in vain for 
reasons in support of the scheme. In his closing chapter, Mr. 1 
Ainsworth expresses regret that Great Britain has lost “the t 
chance of restoring the ancient Empires of the world to some 
degree of prosperity and happiness.” This, to the Power, 


. whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 


to the Empire which already has in its charge one-fourth of the 
people of the globe. 
The last occasion on which the project for a railway through 
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Asia Minor built by British capital was seriously considered 
was in 1871-72, when a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to examine the whole question. At 
that time the wholesome practice of carefully reviewing a great 
and complicated issue before coming to a decision was still 
occasionally pursued. Ministers did not always accept conclusions 
without investigation, or rely upon the individual notions of a 
few officials, or leave national interests in the hands of private 
financiers. If, for instance, they had contemplated a scheme 
of old-age pensions, they would not then have hastily rushed 
their scheme through, and afterwards spent a whole ten days 
scurrying about Germany to try to find out how the scheme 
ought really to be worked. Had a Select Committee been 
appointed on the present occasion, the misleading character 
of the negotiations now in progress would have been at once 
exposed. 

The revival of the Euphrates Valley Railway scheme in the 
late sixties and early seventies was due, more than anything 
else, to the pertinacious zeal of Mr. W. P. Andrew, who was 
chairman of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway. Mr. Andrew 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the scheme, because he believed 
it would benefit his line. At that time most people in England 
regarded the newly opened Suez Canal with considerable jealousy 
and much mistrust. When the Select Committee first sat, British 
troops were actually still being conveyed overland between 
Suez and Alexandria, although the Canal was open. Transports 
only began to use the Canal when the inquiry was half finished. 
The Canal Company was in a bad way. Traffic was very small, 
and the bankruptcy of the Company was believed to be imminent. 
The public mind was convinced that the Canal was a frail link 
which might at any moment be severed. Over and over again 
that belief was expressed by the witnesses called before the 
Committee. The hypothetical sunken barge laden with stone, 
which has figured in every discussion upon the strategic value 
of the Suez Canal, made the first of a long series of appearances. 
The one idea in the minds of all the supporters of the Euphrates 
Valley scheme was the provision of an alternative route for 
the conveyance of troops to India. That was the dominating 
notion, the chief and almost the only reason advanced for building 
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the line. ‘‘ Had the railway existed at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny,” said Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, ‘“ the insurrection 
would have been at once put down.” The only witnesses who 
were prescient enough to discern the great future of the Suez 
Canal were the first Lord Sandhurst, a soldier with a keen 
practical mind, and Richard Burton. 

The Committee reported in favour of coming to an arrange- 
ment with Turkey for the construction of the line, and gave 
three reasons: (1) The more rapid transmission of mails ; 
(2) the desirability of an alternative and more rapid route for the 
conveyance of troops; and (3) commercial advantages to India 
and England. It is quite clear that the third reason was not a 
prominent consideration, for it is barely noted in the report, 
and not discussed at all. The Committee was preoccupied with 
mails and troops. Neither of these reasons has the slightest 
present validity, as I have explained in my articles in the 
National Review last month and in 1907. No one would now 
dream of sending British troops through Asia Minor to reinforce 
the Army of India. There is no likelihood of saving any appre- 
ciable time in the conveyance of mails, even if we were unwisé 
enough to abandon friendly nations and our own steamship 
companies, in order to despatch the mails through countries 
dominated solely by the Triple Alliance. 

It is worth noting than even in those days the Government 
of India showed a truer appreciation of the question than people 
at home, and refused to join in the mania for building railways 
in Asia Minor. At that time Lord Mayo was Viceroy, and he 
had on his Council such shrewd men as Sir John Strachey and 
Sir Richard Temple. The Government of India stated bluntly 
that they did not think there would be any considerable return 
from through passengers and goods. They regarded the proposal 
as of “considerable, but not paramount, importance to India.” 
They closed an exceedingly frigid memorandum in these words : 


Upon the whole, we desire to offer such encouragement as may be possible 
to the project for the discussion of a railway from either the Bosphorus or the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, but we are decidedly averse to any promise 
of pecuniary assistance being made, We cannot consider the project of such 
vital and paramount importance to the interests of India, as would justify us in 
placing a charge upon the resources of the Empire for its construction or 
maintenance. 
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The success and popularity of the Suez Canal killed the 
Euphrates Valley scheme. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were never carried into effect. The purchase of a block 
of Suez Canal shares by Lord Beaconsfield for £5,000,000 in 1875 
caused the scheme to pass into comparative oblivion. Those 
shares yield Great Britain to-day considerably over £1,000,000 
a year, and yet we are now asked deliberately to impair our 
own investment. The British occupation of Egypt was a further 
episode which thrust the Euphrates Valley project into obscurity. 
Finally Sir Edward Law, in his report on railways in Asiatic 
Turkey, issued in 1896, wrote : 

When all existing conditions are fully considered, it seems clear that the 
Suez Canal must remain the proper route from Central and Western Europe for 
goods, troops, and all passengers who are not careless of money, and are not 


under pressing necessity to try and save one or two days on their journey to 
India. 


It is true that Sir Edward Law thought that a line from the 
Bosphorus to Basra might become the Indian mail route, but 
on that point I believe his calculations were at fault, both on 
political and practical grounds. 

Interest in the scheme for a railway to the Persian Gulf 
suddenly revived in 1899, when it became known that on his 
visit to Constantinople in the previous year the German Emperor 
had secured the concession for the line. It is important to try 
to understand why there was this revival of interest in England. 
The real cause, as I contend, was a vague and largely erroneous 
impression that Germany had in some way “collared” a 
project which ought to have gone to Great Britain. The Euphrates 
Valley scheme was recalled, but no one took the trouble to 
explain why Great Britain toyed with that scheme for years, 
and finally and quite rightly dropped it. Germany, it was 
thought, had got something which ought to have been British. 
“We must rescue as much of it as we can,” was the cry. In 
pursuance of this muddled idea, the British Government was 
led in 1903, and is being led again, to the verge of participation 
in an enterprise which will involve us in grave responsibilities, 
of a kind far better avoided. 

There is probably no modern instance in international politics 
which affords a parallel to the behaviour of British Ministers 
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of both parties regarding the Baghdad Railway. One would 
have thought that in such an undertaking Ministers would at 
least have laid before the nation a clear and explicit explanation 
why they proposed to dash into the heart of Mesopotamia. 
From first to last, no single Minister has vouchsafed a careful 
and considered statement of reasons, or any cogent reasons at 
all. The only possible conclusion is that Ministers do not know 
themselves, and have never taken the trouble to think the 
question out. We live in an age of suggestions. Some one says 
with sufficient insistence that we ought to wear our overcoats 
inside out, or that we ought to keep rabbits. Straightway we 
all reverse our coats, or there is a wild demand for rabbit hutches. 
In this instance, some one said that we must not be “dished ” 
by Germany. Others thereupon exclaimed that we must build 
the Baghdad Railway ourselves, or we must “ get in” somehow, 
or, according to one agreeable variant, we must fight Germany 
to prevent it. Ministers took up the cry, and plunged into a 
labyrinth of financial negotiations. From that day to this no 
one has told us why we should go to Mesopotamia. The whole- 
sale unquestioning response to suggestions may be harmless 
and even valuable, in domestic affairs, but it is liable to become 
dangerous in matters of international policy. 

I have said that Ministers have never advanced careful and 
considered reasons why we should participate in the Baghdad 
Railway. The statement may sound incredible, but it is literally 
true. There have been five official pronouncements in Parlia- 
ment on the Baghdad Railway in the last eight years. The 
first was by Mr. Balfour on April 8, 1903, and the sole observa- 
tion he made which might be interpreted as a reason was that 
he thought “that this great international highway had better 
be in the hands of three great countries than in those of two or 
one.” No more mischievous principle was ever enunciated by 
a British statesman to the country which had already learned 
by painful experience what Dual and Triple and Multiple Control 
had meant, in Egypt, in Crete, in Macedonia, and else- 
where. Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords on May 5, 
1903, quoted the reasons advanced by the 1872 Committee, 
which I have shown to be mostly obsolete, but offered no reason 
on his own account. Sir Edward Grey, on March 8 last, stated 
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several reasons why we should keep clear of the Baghdad Railway, 
but advanced no single reason why we should participate. Lord 
Morley, in the House of Lords on March 22, offered no reason 
save that he desired to prevent “diplomatic friction” with 
Germany. Sir Edward Grey, in his second speech on the subject 
on March 23, said : 

I frankly want to see an Agreement because, if an Agreement is come to 
which is satisfactory to Turkey, to ourselves, and to Germany, it will, at any 
rate, remove one possible cause of political friction. 

Hardly a word has been uttered in eight years by responsible 
Ministers of either party upon the real merits of the question. 
The whole proposal is taken for granted, and British interests 
are now to be flung away, in order to avoid “friction” with 
Germany. If that is the object, it can be attained far more 
rapidly and effectively by dismantling our Fleet. 

Sir Edward Grey has invented a new formula in diplomatic 
intercourse. His special method lies {n the creation of “ atmo- 
sphere,’ When he set about arranging the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, he began by seeking to produce a suitable 
“atmosphere ” at St. Petersburg. The word seems to be much 
upon his lips. It recurred very significantly in the debate of 
March 23. He said that his previous speech had not “ made 
the atmosphere unfavourable to the negotiation of a settlement,” 
and “I specially wish to keep the atmosphere what I may call 
genial at the present time.” The method is simplicity itself. 
You talk high-flown sentiments, you proffer gifts with both 
hands, you give the other people everything they want, including 
the chance to dip into your pockets, and in due course the 
atmosphere becomes almost overpoweringly “genial.” It is a 
method which can be practised with the certainty of signal 
success, but it is not the way to conduct the foreign policy of a 
great nation. It is not the method of Pitt or Palmerston. Great 
Britain rose to world-wide power, not by being “ genial,’ but by 
conserving her own interests ; not by being obliging enough to 
build other people’s railways in order to avoid “political 
friction,” but by refraining from dangerous partnerships. To 
paraphrase a recent saying of Lord Morley’s, anybody can be 
genial; but it is not the business of a Foreign Minister to be 
incessantly trying to demonstrate what agreeable and com- 
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plaisant folk we are. However “ genial” may be the atmosphere 
created by Sir Edward Grey, it is never very clear; it is generally 
suffused by a roseate haze which makes it difficult to see whither 
we are really drifting; and he will be fortunate if in the long 
run his cherished atmosphere is not shattered by the merciless 
sound of guns. 

Many worthy people seem to think that by helping Germany 
to build a railway we shall be pursuing the fleeting eidolon of 
peace. They have developed the extremely confused notion 
that if we sink our money in Mesopotamia, Germany will be so 
grateful that, in some obscure way, we shall be brought nearer 
the day when the Uhlans will convert their lances into kidney 
bean sticks. Mr. Norman Angell, for instance, has recently 
suggested participation in the Baghdad Railway as part of a 
constructive peace policy. It is Sir Edward Grey’s notion of 
“a genial atmosphere ” over again. But does our past experi- 
ence of partnership with Germany in railway enterprise encourage 
the belicf that international amity is thereby promoted? On 
the contrary, we find on examination a long record of broken 
pledges and shameless usurpation of British interests. Not 
peace, but war is likely to be the possible outcome of any 
further attempt to go into business with Germany, unless we 
are prepared again to submit to being cynically cozened, as 
we were in China. Tet us see. 

Once already, in the Far East, we have been inveigled into 
railway dealings with Germany, with all their complicated accom- 
paniment of agreements and loans and guarantees and working 
arrangements and solemn assurances meant to be broken. I 
chanced to witness the arrival of the “ Mailed Fist” in the 
East, but I do not think that any one who watched the rather 
ludicrous spectacle of the Deutschland and the Gefion crawling 
through the China Seas realised for a moment all that it 
portended. That was in 1898, the year of the “Battle of 
Concessions.” Three years before, the department of German 
diplomacy which works through cosmopolitan finance had laid 
the foundations of a policy which has since proved openly 
hostile to British interests. An Agreement was concluded in.1895 
between the Deutsche-Asiatische Bank and the Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation~an Agreement which exists to 
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this day—by which all Chinese Government business obtained 
by either party must be equally shared by the other. The 
Agreement long remained practically in abeyance, but at the 
right moment it was, to the general dismay, put forward to help 
in smashing British interests and prestige. 

On her first advent into China, Germany busily engaged 
herself in establishing her position at Kiaochau. She claimed, 
under the Kiaochau Convention, a monopoly of foreign railway 
and mining development in the province of Shantung. Great 
Britain tacitly recognised the claim, and agreed not to connect 
our settlement at Wei-hai-wei by rail with the interior. There was 
a good reason for our acquiescence. At that time Great Britain 
claimed a privileged position in the Yangtse Valley, and we 
believed that Germany recognised the claim, to the same extent 
as we admitted the German position in Shantung. 

The mutual understanding was even enshrined in official 
documents. In 1898 the British financiers concerned entered 
into a fresh Agreement with the Deutsche-Asiatische Bank. 
The purport of the new Agreement was that German capital 
was to refrain from competing with British capital for railway 
construction in the Yangtse Valley and to the south thereof, 
while British capital was not to intrude in Shantung and the 
valley of the Yellow River. This Agreement was officially 
recognised by the British and German Governments. It was 
believed to be fortified by the Anglo-German Agreement of 1900, 
whereby both Governments mutually undertook to preserve the 
integrity of Chinese rights in the Yangtse Valley. The latter 
Agreement was, and is, perfectly meaningless; but it was 
foolishly hailed in England as a fresh proof that Germany meant 
to abide by her pledge of 1898 not to intrude in the south. The 
year 1900, however, also saw the passing of the first great German 
Navy Bill, and as its provisions came into effect Germany grew 
bolden. 

In that same vital year of 1898, an American syndicate 
Secured a concession for a trunk railway from Hankau to Canton, 
and almost immediately offered to share it with a British 
company. Very little progress was made with the line, and the 
American interest passed by purchase largely into ‘the hands 
of Belgians. Whenever Belgians figure in a politico-financial 
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scheme, they are generally representing some one else. In this 
case they were working for a Franco-Russian combination, 
which involved a breach of the American Agreement. China 
therefore resolved to cancel the concession, and to purchase 
back from the American syndicate the thirty miles of the line 
already constructed. 

In 1903 there was a fresh development. Great Britain 
received from China an undertaking that if China desired to 
construct a railway from Hankau westward into the province of 
Szechuan, with foreign capital, she would obtain it from Great 
Britain or the United States. China further promised that the 
westward line should not be alienated to the subjects of other 
nations. It was a perfectly clear and binding Agreement, and 
the reason it was sought was obvious. The Szechuan Railway 
may some day be linked up with the Indian system, and Great 
Britain did not wish to see it pass into other hands. 

Meanwhile China was still endeavouring to recover control 
of the Hankau-Canton line, but needed money to buy out the 
American syndicate. Being vitally interested in the southern 
trunk line, the Hong-Kong Government, with the consent of 
the home authorities, actually lent the Chinese over a million 
pounds to do so. In return, the Chinese promised that when 
the line was continued British capital and material should have 
preferential rights. That promise was made in September 1905. 
At that moment British interests seemed reasonably well 
established in the south and west. Great Britain had pre- 
ferential rights in the southern and the western trunk lines. 
Germany ostensibly remained in the north-east, far above the 
Yangtse. 

Never were appearances more deceptive. The Chinese promise 
of September 1905 was never fulfilled. Heedless of all their 
pledges and Agreements, the Germans appeared upon the scene. 
They offered to lend the money to build the Hankau—Canton 
Railway, on terms which waived the rights of financial control 
for which the British Government very properly stipulated. 
China, equally faithless, signed the German contract, and 
Great Britain was elbowed out. The subsequent attitude of the 
British financial representatives was not impressive. They and 
a French group joined the Germans, and were allowed humbly 
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to participate in the Hankau-Canton undertaking—at a price. 
The price was nothing less than the surrender of the westward 
line to Szechuan to the Germans, which was conceded, Sir 
Edward Grey consenting, no doubt in obedience to his craving 
for a “genial atmosphere.” The United States came in after- 
wards and insisted on the share to which they were entitled, 
but the essential position was thereby unchanged. 

Thus Germany broke every understanding and assurance, 
express and implied. She slipped in and smashed the British 
position, and acquired a dominating control. Her financial 
agents, working in close co-operation with her politicians, used 
with masterly effect the unfortunate arrangement of 1895. 
The Chinese were pliant tools in her hands, just as the Turks 
will be. She then availed herself of British capital to help to 
build her lines, just as she wants to do in Asia Minor, and 
there were men amongst us weak enough to lend it. She 
undertook in 1898 not to intrude into the Yangtse Valley, and 
to-day she is established there in a position of primary 
influence. She holds the predominant control in the scheme 
of railway construction for uniting the three treaty ports in 
the Upper Yangtse Valley, and laughs in our teeth. That is 
Sir Edward Grey’s conception of a “ genial atmosphere.” The 
spirit of the Agreement of 1900 about the Yangtse Valley is 
conveniently ignored. The Agreement of 1898 has become 
unilateral. German concessionaires bestride the Yangtse, and 
daily violate an Agreement which has never been abrogated ; 
but Germany holds rigidly to the Convention which prevents 
the introduction of British enterprise in Shantung, while the 
deplorable results of Anglo-German finance are sufficiently 
demonstrated in the Tientsin-Pukau Railway, the German 
section of which traverses that province. 


Such is the partner we are now invited to embrace afresh. © 


Such—in its politico-financial dealings—is the nation for whom 
we are now asked to find more money, in order that it may be 
“genial” towards us. The marvel is that some one does not 
float a loan in England to help to build more ships for the German 
Navy. There are people quite audacious enough to defend such 
a proposal, on the ground that it would “help to make things 
pleasant.” 


—————= 
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I have told afresh, with some reluctance, one aspect of the 
complicated story of the conflict for railway concessions in China. 
It is a story from which no nation, not even Great Britain, 
emerges with credit, though a qualified exception may perhaps 
be made in favour of the United States. The spirit in which 
the Powers entered into sordid quarrels over the prostrate form 
of China is the most humiliating feature of modern-world politics, 
and it amply justifies the attitude slowly being assumed by Asia 
towards Europe. With that grave side of the question I am not, 
however, concerned here, and in the present mood of the West 
few are willing to hearken to it. The immediate issue can alone 
be dealt with. The reason why we made such a muddle of British 
interests in China was that our policy was left in the hands of 
international financiers. The reason why we are being led by 
the nose to Baghdad is that other financiers of the cosmopolitan 
type are able to wheedle Government and public alike, and to 
mould British interests at their will. Every one recognises 
that the financier plays a great and valuable part in the 
development of backward countries; but he requires to be 
carefully controlled, as he was in Egypt in Eord Cromer’s 
time. In Germany finance and national policy work in unison, 
and the financier is never allowed to get the bit between his 
teeth. That is not the case in Great Britain to-day. 

In my article last month I dealt with the general questions 
raised by the Baghdad Railway project in its present form 
so far as they affect this country. I have now tried to show 
that the reasons which originally led Great Britain to take an 
interest in railways from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
no longer have any validity. I have further recounted our 
last and quite recent experience of Railway Agreements with 
Germany. The professed “renunciation” of the final section 
of the Baghdad Railway by the German syndicate does not 
alter the real position one iota. Lord Newton showed in the 
House of Lords on April 6 that the Baghdad Railway Company 
is actually going to make more money out of its alleged 
‘“‘ renunciation,” for it has “renounced” asection which will be 
commercially unprofitable, and demands ‘“ ccmpensation” frcm 
the new Company for its “sacrifice.” We have to guard our pre- 
dominant influence in the Persian Gulf, and we should do nothing 
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more. We should enter into no railway partnerships with German 
financiers. We can never permanently hold a great harbour at 
Koweit against land attack, and we should not allow one to be 
made there. We should protect our trade on the proposed railway 
as we protect it in other countries. The highest argument which 
at present occurs to Sir Edward Grey and Lord Morley is that 
we should participate in the line in order to prevent the Germans, 
and their tools, from swindling our traders by differential rates. 
If that is the measure of their estimate of the partners they 
seek to join, how do they expect to avert ultimate “ political 
friction’? Moreover, if, as is asserted, Germany can find the 
money herself, why does she want to drag us in? No one has 
ever yet answered the following ‘plain question: Why do 
Germany and Turkey want to build their line across the desert 
to Koweit on the open Gulf, where Great Britain has the sole 
decisive voice, when Basra, in Turkish territory, is admitted to 
be the best commercial terminus ? 


LovaT FRASER. 


A COMMENTARY ON “THE CASE FOR 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE” 


I ruink its readers are much indebted to the NatTIoNAL 
Review for the opportunity afforded them of perusing that 
speech by a man of Cabinet rank in support of Woman Sufirage, 
the omission of which from the columns of the daily press gave 
rise to an epistolary incident of melodramatic proportions. The 
movement often suffers from the advocacy of more or less 
hysterical persons whose outpourings leave little residue when 
the froth has subsided, but here we have the reasoned views of 
a well-known Conservative statesman expressed before a dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Lord Selborne, subsequently referred to as the speaker, 
starts by disclaiming theory as a ground for his support of the 
movement; and he is right, because from no theory that is 
common property can any encouragement be deduced for the 
innovation which he advocates. In theory woman is a by- 
product of man, in theory woman is subordinate to man, in 
theory woman clings to that subordination; so the speaker 
definitely offers up theory as a sacrifice to what he calls his 
practical experience. Still, he is good enough not to overlook 
the prejudices of theorists, and consents to examine some of 
them. He has been told, he says, that women should not have 
the franchise because in case of war they cannot fight—a 
pertinent contention which he meets with the not obviously 
relevant retort that our system of government is not based 
exclusively on militarism; in other words, I suppose, that men 
may have votes without necessarily engaging themselves to 
fight in defence of their country. That is quite true; and it is 
also true that in a country like ours, where men do not admit 
the obligation of service to qualify them for national defence 
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in case of need, they are less fit than the men of other countries 
who do so to exercise political power; but the unfitness of a 
country’s men does not seem to me in any way to establish the 
fitness of a country’s women for a privilege which is not 
generally accorded them elsewhere. The speaker proceeds to 
deal with the elemental assumption that women in the last 
resort cannot make the law effective, and because that assump- 
tion is not invariably correct he denounces it as elemental rubbish, 
thereby displacing the old maxim that the exception proves the 
tule and substituting for it the novel proposition that the 
exception is the rule. His argument and his illustrations 
appear to me to be equally futile unless he is prepared to back 
them with the further contention that the average woman is 
as capable of making the law effective as the average man; 
or, to take one of his own illustrations as an example, that 
the Home Secretary would be equally well able to discharge 
his Constitutional responsibility if none but women were included 
in the police force at his disposal. 

Having dealt with the physical aspects of the question to 
his satisfaction, the speaker turns to the intellectual side, and 
here again we find the fitness of women to acquire the franchise 
largely based upon the unfitness of many men who possess it 
already ; but the argument expands, and is enriched with the 
following passage, which must be quoted entire: ‘‘ Democracy 
[says the speaker] does not mean that every voter is a man of 
the highest personal character, or that he is well educated, or 
that he is intelligent, or that he understands politics. What it 
means is that he is a human being, and we get the best average 
results out of democracy by bringing within the sphere of 
responsibility, be it direct or indirect, as many of our fellow 
creatures as we can.” 

This sounds suspiciously like a naked plea for universal 
adult suffrage, and occurring as the passage does in a para- 
graph where the respective qualifications of men and women 
for the franchise are analysed, not at all to the advantage of 
the former, it cannot be put lower than a claim for complete 
equality between the sexes in the matter of electoral privilege, 
especially as the paragraph is summed up in, the phrase, 
‘Women may not be wiser than men, but men are not 
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wiser than women.” There may be some who, in spite of this 
dictum, regard the proposition as disputable; but, whether 
men are or are not wiser than women, of one thing there is no 
doubt—they are considerably fewer; and if sex is to be no bar 
to political status, women will be the governors and men the 
governed. There is an attempt to parry this proposition by 
saying that women will be divided in political opinion. So they 
will; but you cannot admit their disproportionate number to 
equal political rights without facing the risk that upon any 
given question a majority of men will be turned into a minority 
of voters—a reversal of time-honoured practice for which no 
sufficient justification has been advanced. 

I must now follow the speaker into his somewhat impatient 
examination of the connection between the franchise and what 
he calls “‘true womanly character.” He specifies various pro- 
ceedings of a political nature in which women engage and which 
are not regarded as unfeminine, and raises the question why 
they cannot with equal regard to the dignity of their sex walk 
into a polling booth and put a cross upon a piece of paper at a 
parliamentary election, when they may do so at a municipal 
election with perfect propriety. The question sounds pertinent, 
but the answer is so obvious that one almost wonders it should 
be worth the asking. In the one case woman is fulfilling her 
function in that social organism of which she is an essential 
factor; in the other she is usurping a position in the body 
politic to which neither nature nor custom nor tradition justifies 
her claim. 

The speaker is willing to assume for the sake of argument 
that the majority of women are indifferent upon this question. 
I cannot go that length with him; I believe that the majority of 
our countrywomen are irreconcilably out of sympathy with the 
views which he puts forward. They deeply value the deference 
paid to them by men in all classes of the community; they are 
wise enough to recognise that it is the deference paid by 
comparative strength to comparative weakness, and they are 
not inclined to risk the position in which that deference places 
them by an unseemly struggle for political equality, which, 
owing to the numerical distribution of the sexes, involves a 
struggle for political supremacy. 
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With reference to the allegation that women do not want 
the vote, the speaker says that those who do not want the vote 
need not use it; and that even if they are in a majority, that 
is no reason why those who wish to use it should not have it. 
Begging his pardon, that seems to me the very best of reasons. 
If the majority of women do not wish to be governed by 
women—and there is a very general impression that they do 
not—with what justice can they be asked by the minority to 
submit to such government, and why are the majority of women 
to have a privilege thrust upon them the exercise or abdication 
of which may be equally unpleasant alternatives? I cannot 
agree with the implication of the speaker in this connection, 
that those who have hitherto expressed themselves in favour of 
the innovation are either so imposing in number or so judicious 
in method that they can claim to be representative of their 
sex; nor can I share in the hypothetical consolation which he 
draws from the circumstance that, if they have their way and 
misguided legislation is the precursor of national calamity, the 
votes which influenced such legislation having been taken by 
ballot, we shall never know whether the women coerced the 
men or the men coerced the women. Why cheat the historian 
of his claim to put the saddle on the right horse ? 

There is another point raised by the speaker which is 
important and deserves to be squarely met. It refers to the 
representation of women’s interests by men. This is admitted 
to have become much‘ more adequate now than it was in the 
past, to an extent indeed that, except in the form of hypothesis, 
not a single instance of inequity is adduced. That as matters 
stand there is just a chance when interests clash in the struggle 
for life that those of men may prevail, I do not care to dispute ; 
but that does not disquiet me, because man is the natural 
bread-winner, and if the question arises which shall have 
employment the verdict should be in the man’s favour—a 
verdict in which womankind as a whole would certainly concur. 
As to any other inequality, if such still exists, women have only 
to define it with anything like unanimity of expression to ensure 
redress. 

I come now to the speaker’s last argument, which he defines 
as his weightiest for admitting women to the franchise, and 
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which rests upon those paramount objects of his solicitude— 
his country and his home. I admit that both are in danger. 
His panacea, as it concerns the welfare of the country, has 
already been discussed; but there remains the question of the 
home. I can go with him as far as he wishes in regarding the 
sanctity of the home as an essential condition of healthy national 
existence; but if the manhood of the nation has not stamina 
enough to protect the home against open assault, if it depends 
for its protection upon the adoption of universal adult suffrage, 
I am afraid the sanctity of the home is doomed to follow many 
other things in the break-up of a sound constitution under- 
mined by the corroding influence of party politics. If the 
speaker replies that universal adult suffrage, or anything like it, 
is no part of his programme, that he is in favour of the so- 
called ‘‘ Conciliation Bill ” as a settlement of the question of woman 
suffrage, I must rejoin that I should never have guessed it from 
his arguments and must be permitted to speak my mind freely upon 
the aforesaid Bill. In my view, it is an imposture, a springe 
to catch woodcocks, a casting-net devised to entangle the 
shallow tribe who tell you that they are “not in favour of 
woman suffrage, by no means; but that it seems a shame, 
doesn’t it, that women who keep house and pay rates and taxes 
just like men, don’t you know, should not have a vote.” Hence 
the Bill masquerades as a compromise, whereas in reality it is 
nothing but the wholesale admission of a principle which will 
work out its logical conclusion as certainly as water rises to the 
level of its source. Once admit that sex is no bar to political 
privilege and you leave yourself nothing but a precarious footing 
on a slippery slope with no tackle to maintain your equilibrium, 
and after a short and painful struggle down you go. 

The speaker concludes his remarks by levelling a somewhat 
querulous indictment at two of his political opponents whose 
identity he is at no pains to disguise for not showing sufficient 
appreciation of his willingness to play their game. His annoy- 
ance is quite intelligible, but he does not make sufficient allowance 
for the fact that young men in a hurry have not leisure to gauge 
the subtleties latent in the so-called ‘‘ Conciliation Bill.” 

Epury. 


THE TRIUMPH OF ITALY 


ONCE again, after long centuries, the Capitol of Rome is the scene 
of a Triumph. A long array of chained captives follows the 
victor’s car. It is a motley procession. Tyranny, Oppression, 
Foreign Domination, Ignorance, Superstition, Priestcraft—all 
these are represented among the ranks of the vanquished; and 
who shall say that they are not more glorious trophies of victory 
than any which graced the Triumph of a Casar ? 

But the Capitol is witnessing a scene of far deeper import 
than the triumphal progress of an individual. It is assisting 
at the national triumph of a race. Together with the whole of 
the civilised world it is looking down on the celebration, not 
of one victorious campaign only, but of a series of hardly fought 
battles waged for more than half a century against well-nigh 
overpowering forces both external and internal. That the 
victory is not yet entirely complete in no way detracts from its 
significance ; for none who have carefully watched the progress 
of the long fight, and who have marked the ground already won, 
can have any doubts as to its ultimate issue. 

The events which led to the making of Italy, and the process 
of that making, are too well known to readers of the National 
Review to need any recapitulation in these pages. The object of 
the present writer is rather to recall to their attention some 
particulars of the immense task which devolved upon the modern 
Italians in consequence of the successful transformation of the 
heterogeneous group of States and peoples—which sixty years 
ago enabled an Austrian politician to refer to Italy as being 
merely a geographical expression—into a united Monarchy, and 
a people inspired by national aims and interests. 

As one who has lived in Italy for many years, and lived, 
too, not the life of the average Englishman when in foreign parts 
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who, to quote Thackeray, carries with him his pride, pills, pre- 
judices, Harvey-sauces, cayenne peppers and other wares, but 
in close touch with the everyday life of its people, I confess 
to sometimes feeling not a little indignant at the injustice with 
which my compatriots who visit the country for a few weeks 
or months are apt to treat it. I often wonder if they realise, 
even to the most superficial degree, the true significance of what 
they see all around them, and whether they have the remotest 
conception of what has been accomplished in Italy in the course 
of the last fifty years. Now, it is extremely easy to make 
unfavourable comparisons between a human organisation which 
has been in working order for several centuries, and which has 
had well-nigh a thousand years in which to perfect its machinery, 
and one which has but little over half a century of practical 
existence. Nevertheless, it is such a comparison which, albeit 
unconsciously, English people are too prone to make when they 
declaim against the shortcomings of the Italians in matters 
relating to everyday life. They forget that if Rome was not 
built in a day, neither was England; and they do not reflect 
that it is entirely unfair, and not a little absurd, to judge a people 
that has fifty years of national life by the standards rightly 
appertaining to a people which lives under an organisation that 
has needed nearly twenty times as long a period to attain to its 
actual development. This neglect of proportion, if I may so 
call it, on the part of their foreign critics, certainly does not 
add to the value of these criticisms in the eyes of Italians. It 
merely arouses that bitterness which all unjust criticism is 
apt to excite. Moreover, it is an exceedingly rare and difficult 
thing for an Anglo-Saxon justly to criticise Latin initiative, 
in whatever direction that initiative may lie. The starting- 
point is absolutely different; though perhaps the goal may be 
more or less identical. The truth is that only by, so to speak, 
getting outside his Anglo-Saxon temperament can an Englishman 
hope toform a fair and unprejudiced judgment of Latin methods, 
and this psychical feat is, I fear, the very last which the average 
Anglo-Saxon can be induced even to attempt. 

Let us glance at the social conditions of Italy when the Italians 
were at last free to place the coping-stone on the edifice they had 
raised, and to make Rome the capital of the United Kingdom. 
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The quarter of a century immediately preceding that moment 
had, of necessity, been devoted to a life struggle with foreign 
foes settled in their midst. Yet, even during a period when 
the forces, physical and moral, of the newly formed nation were 
required to expel foreign domination, and the chances of ultimate 
success were more than doubtful, much was being done in antici- 
pation; and by the time the ill-acquired temporal sovereignty 
of the Papacy fell, and the chief internal foe to Italian liberty 
and progress was, if not rendered impotent, at all events effectually 
muzzled, much had been given to Italy by the extraordinary 
energy of her liberators, seconded by the self-sacrifice of her 
sons. Railways, considerable concessions to the principles of 
Free Trade, which in those days was certainly a greater boon 
to a nation than it has become under altered circumstances, 
new and enlightened civil and penal codes, local government, 
protection against priestly persecutions and extortions, free 
education—these are only some of the provisions—created in 
the face of the greatest difficulties and carried into effect with 
indomitable resolution and surprising rapidity, that were being 
matured in anticipation against the day when they could become 
national assets. That these measures, necessary to national 
progress and civilisation, could not be put into operation without 
a heavy call on the purse of the Italian people was obvious ; 
and the way in which the young nation responded to the call, 
and still continues to respond to it, is certainly not the least 
among the factors contributing to the justification of that modern 
Roman Triumph taking place in the shadow of the capitol to- 
day. So energetically was the work carried out of restoring 
equilibrium to the national finances which had been forced 
to undergo so heavy a strain, that in 1876, only six years after 
the transformation of Rome into the capital of United Italy, 
the then Minister of Finance, Marco Minghetti, was able to produce 
a budget which brought the revenue and expenditure of the 
country to equality. 

Returning to the critics, and especially to the English critics 
of the way in which the Italians have managed their internal 
affairs, these, I think, are too ready to overlook the fact that 
the Italian battle for liberty and progress, for unity at home 
and justice abroad, began rather than ended when she succeeded 
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in expelling the foreigner from her gates. Fortune, it is true, 
favoured her in so far as the dealing of the final blow for inde- 
pendence of the foreigner was concerned. To imagine, as many 
people, I believe, do imagine, that a united Italy could long 
exist while so bitter an opponent to all social and material 
progress as the Vatican wielded a civil jurisdiction in the very 
heart of the country, is afutile thing. If any one be not convinced 
of this, let him exercise his imagination a little further, and reflect 
upon what would have been the probable consequences to Italy 
had, for instance, the battle of Sedan been won by Napoleon III. 
and had the French occupied Berlin. Such an event would 
almost certainly have retarded any true national unity on the 
part of the Italians for an indefinite period—until such time, 
indeed, as the French Government might have no political 
necessity to hedge the Sovereign Pontiff round with French 
bayonets. No doubt Italy would always have been to the good 
so far as the expulsion of the Austrians, a fact already accom- 
plished, was concerned. But what would have been her position 
as a nation had there continued to exist in her midst a Sovereign 
State which, at any moment, might count upon the support 
of a great military empire flushed with recent military success ? 
It may, I think, be surmised with tolerable certitude that had the 
French got to Berlin in 1870, French enthusiasm for the Empire 
would, when called upon, have willingly lent itself to give material 
expression to those sympathies with the temporal pretensions 
of the Vatican, which were always an open secret as being enter- 
tained by at least one of the Imperial couple, on whom, rightly 
or wrongly, not a little of the responsibility for the Franco-Prussian 
War has been said to rest. Perhaps the crown of the French 
Emperor was not the only one which practically fell at Sedan. 
It was natural that with so many weighty questions relating 
to foreign, ecclesiastical, and financial policy to be dealt with, 
the problems connected with social reform should momentarily 
have been relegated to a secondary place during the period 
immediately succeeding the final consolidation of the new Italian 
kingdom. As I have pointed out, however, the machinery for 
a, complete process of social reformation had already been prepared, 
and when the Italian budget showed a balance between expendi- 
ture and revenue this machinery was quickly put into operation. 
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But it would be useless to deny, since Italians themselves 
would not deny it, that from the year 1876 until late in the 
eighties party ambition rather than the welfare and progress 
of the country influenced the rulers of Italy. It is to this period 
that Italy owes the growth of that bureaucratic fungus which, 
when once permitted to take root in a nation, is with difficulty 
eradicated. Northern statesmen were replaced by politicians 
of a less patriotic character, who brought with them the shifty 
and corrupt principles which had ever distinguished the political 
adventurers of the South. Under the Depretis administration, 
which practically lasted until 1887, reforms had to be paid 
for in votes to keep that administration in office. The Chamber 
of Deputies became little more than a committee of the 
Government, and its members were easily bribed to give consent 
to any measures calculated to secure to the Depretis cabinet a 
continuance of office. Had this system of corruption been applied 
to the Parliament only, its effects would not, perhaps, have 
been so far-reaching or so detrimental to the true interests 
of the country. Unfortunately, however, the Civil Service 
fell a victim to similar methods of corruption. Posts in that 
Service were unblushingly bestowed on those who had least 
qualification for the handling of public funds or to the powers 
entrusted to them; the number of impvegati in all the various 
departments of the State was increased to an altogether ridiculous 
extent; and, in a word, the country was saddled with an army 
of ill-paid officials drawn from every class whose sole raison 
d’étre was that they were obedient creatures of an administration, 
the only programme of which was office. There can, I believe, 
be little doubt that in these years Italy sowed the seed of that 
internal discontent which, together with the ceaseless animosity 
of the Vatican, has proved so serious an impediment to the 
completion of her victory over the Powers fighting against 
her. The national discontent very soon showed itself in the 
appearance of numerous parties disafiected not only towards the 
Government, which would have been a healthy movement, but 
towards the very Constitution which the patriotic and disinterested 
politicians of earlier years had evolved in the face of almost 
unsurmountable difficulties. Socialism, anarchism, republi- 
canism—every shade of extremist opinion—found its supporters 
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in a country still in its infancy and requiring neither parties 
nor programmes to guide its steps, but one compact and solid 
administrative power to direct it unswervingly towards that 
goal which the statesmen, who made united Italy, had set before 
it. Notwithstanding the entirely undeserved humiliation which 
he eventually brought upon his country at Adowa, and other 
transactions which need not be recalled here, there can be no 
doubt that the advent of Francesco Crispi to power at the death 
of Depretis was a blessing, albeit in disguise, to Italy. A strong 
man was needed, and Crispi, with all his defects, was a strong 
man and an able leader. If his methods at times were of the least 
scrupulous kind, he, at all events, had the excuse of finding himself 
confronted by a situation which was not very far from chaotic. 
The people instinctively felt that a strong hand was now at the 
helm, although they neither loved nor trusted the owner of it. 
Perhaps Crispi’s worst mistake, apart from his permitting himself 
to play into the hands of individuals who were cynically specu- 
lating with Italian honour and Italian money for their own base 
profit, was his ruthless attitude towards the Socialists. I hasten 
to add that, personally, I am very far indeed from sympathising 
with Socialism, or with any party, the ultimate aims of which 
are to change the balance of society. But it would be a great 
mistake to confound Italian Socialism and the aims it has hitherto 
had in view, with that advanced and exaggerated gospel of dis- 
integration and destruction which has lately found adherents 
in England among individuals who, it may be supposed, would 
claim for themselves the epithet of statesmen. 

The seeds sown during the few years immediately preceding 
his succession to the Depretis administration had borne ample 
fruit by the time Crispi assumed office ; and anarchism, imported 
from America and Russia, was rapidly being propagated among 
the ranks of the discontented working classes. The stern 
repressive measures adopted by Crispi against the subversive 
parties in the State were unluckily applied in all their severity, 
also to the Socialists whose programma minimo was not only 
harmless but positively beneficial in drawing attention to legiti- 
mate hardships and abuses under which the proletariat was 
suffering at the hands of unscrupulous employers of labour 
and under the petty tyranny of bureaucracy. Curiously enough, 
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the arch-enemy of the Italian State, the Church, was not slow 
to take advantage of these measures, and to turn them to her 
own account ; and Crispi, who was at heart a bitter anti-clerical, 
undoubtedly played into the Vatican’s hands by enforcing them. 
It was by no means an uncommon thing for priests in some 
country town or village to denounce to the civil authorities as 
dangerous socialists or anarchists young fellows whose sole crime 
consisted in anti-clerical opinions and abstention from church. 
Mere denouncement was sufficient to subject the denounced 
to all the rigorous punishments which had been authorised 
by the repressive policy of the Government, and little or no 
inquiries were made as to the justice of accusations proceeding 
from the sacristy. The present writer personally knows of an 
instance in which well-educated and intelligent young men, 
one or two of them indeed, mere boys, absolutely guiltless of 
belonging to any subversive party, were arrested by the police, 
sent to the domicilio coatto, and practically ruined for life, both 
physically and morally, on the accusation of a priest whose 
malpractices they had exposed. The instance I have quoted 
was by no means a solitary one; and to be known as a free- 
thinker in matters of religion was often sufficient to enable 
the priests to remove from the community an individual whose 
presence interfered with their business. As is infallibly the case, 
persecution led to greater diffusion of subversive doctrines, 
and flagrant instances of injustice such as I have named bred an 
ever-increasing spirit of bitterness and discontent among the 
industrial classes, which may be said to have reached its culmina- 
tion when the innocent King Humbert fell a victim to the ill- 
judged severity of his Ministers at the hands of an assassin 
who had received his instructions in America. However little 
sympathy one may have with the ultimate aims of Socialism, 
it must be admitted that the influence of the leaders of that 
movement in Italy has, on the whole, been beneficiaJ. Abuses 
long ignored, or openly countenanced, have been redressed 
owing to their action in and outside Parliament ; the passage of 
wise measures for the improvement in the conditions of labour 
and education has been facilitated, and sometimes initiated 
by their energy; while, and for this at all events, they deserve 
the gratitude of the enlightened in all countries, they have 
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systematically fought against the ignorance and superstition 
encouraged by the Church, and have opened the eyes of a vast 
number of their compatriots to the corrupt practices of a con- 
siderable proportion of the priesthood. One can hardly mention 
Crispi without making some allusion to his foreign policy. Of 
his ill-fated colonial policy, the less said the better; and there 
are many Italians who consider that his foreign policy was 
scarcely less detrimental to their country. The rupture with 
France was assuredly both unwise and unstatesmanlike, and 
opinions differ largely as to whether his counterblast of the Triple 
Alliance has not been more expensive than profitable. This 
is neither the time nor the place to discuss the problem; at 
any rate from a political standpoint. The expenses necessarily 
connected with partnership in the Alliance have, of course, 
been heavy, and it is obvious that it has obliged Italy to spend 
more on armaments than might otherwise have been the case. 
The sacrifice, however, has been willingly made; and few, 
I suppose, will deny that the Triple Alliance has contributed 
to the maintenance of European peace, and, therefore, to the 
well-being of the Italian nation. Indeed, there is no saying 
whether peace would have been secured to the new Italian 
kingdom for any length of time, had not the political foresight 
of Crispi—in the case of one of the partners—turned an hereditary 
foe into an ally, although, perhaps, not an entirely whole-hearted 
one. But these are thorny subjects ; and just as the Triumph of 
Italy, now taking place in the shadow of the Capitol, has only 
to do with the politics of peace and progress, so I feel that the 
introduction into these pages of any matter extraneous to these 
would be both misplaced and unnecessary. 

In later years, and under the wise and liberal reign of Victor 
Emanuel IIJ., of whom perhaps one may venture to say that 
he is a better statesman than most of his Ministers, political 
persecutions have ceased; and the result has been that 
the extreme parties in the State have largely modified 
their programmes. Although social problems are still acute, 
and perpetual strikes, industrial and agricultural, still bear 
evidence of a certain amount of social discontent and unrest, 
the monarchy is ever gaining ground in the affections of the 
people. Even the Socialists are in their hearts convinced that 
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the fall of the monarchy would mean the disruption and political 
annihilation of Italy ; while the Republicans, who at one time 
were a not inconsiderable party, have become a quantité negligé- 
able. Much of this change of feeling is due to the admirable 
insight of the young Sovereign himself, and to the cou rage 
and devotion which he and his Queen have exhibited on all 
occasions—and these have been many—when disaster has 
overtaken some portion of the kingdom. Nor have their 
sympathies with sorrow and suffering been confined to moral 
expression only. The magnificent generosity of the King is 
repeatedly shown in the most practical of ways ; while the name 
of Queen Elena has become a household word for goodness and 
charity in thousands of Italian homes throughout the country. 
Of all the criticism to which modern Italy is subjected by 
the superior foreigner (and like all young people she has to endure 
a good deal of criticism from her elders) perhaps the most shallow 
is that stock-in-trade one, which taunts her with having lost 
the artistic spirit that might be supposed to be her especial 
patrimony. I hope I may escape the accusation of being a 
Philistine if I venture to suggest that the utilitarian rather than 
the artistic spirit is of primary importance to a young nation. 
It may be true that the modern Italians have not that artistic 
sense which so specially distinguished their forefathers. Indeed, 
the streets of Rome, and of other great Italian cities bear painful 
witness to the remarkable decay of that sense ; while the artistic 
output in what are known as the Fine Arts is, in the main, on 
a very deplorable level when compared with that of past centuries. 
But the critics in question are apt to forget, or despise, the 
existence of what may be termed the utilitarian arts—and in 
many of these last Italy has shown herself to be second to none, 
and, in some, a pioneer. It would almost seem as though Italian 
intellect had been specially directed into other channels than 
those of purely creative art in order successfully to deal with the 
new position in which the events of fifty years ago placed. her. 
To produce distinguished men in the fields of social and applied 
science, medicine, surgery, engineering, and invention has indis- 
putably been of greater practical service to modern Italy than 
the reincarnation of the entire company of those mighty artists 
of the cinquecento and seicento who made her so famous in the 
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past. A fairer criticism would be to admit that, while the higher 
ideals of creative art in all its branches save that of music are 
dormant in the Italians of the present day, they are nobly 
replaced by inventive and creative genius belonging to other 
domains of human intellect more important to a nation, occupied 
in the supreme task of securing to itself its rightful position 
among the leading countries of the world. And while I am dis- 
coursing on the subject of foreign criticism of Italian methods 
of conducting Italian affairs, I should like to point out how 
very invidious, not to say impertinent, are those explosions 
of indignation to which our English journals too often lend their 
columns, whenever the authorities in Rome or other Italian 
cities venture to carry out what, rightly or wrongly, they consider 
to be changes necessary to the requirements of their town. No 
one likes to be told by outsiders how he should manage his own 
house; and interference of this nature seldom produces any 
result other than that of resentment, or amusement. If our 
indignant letter-writers to the newspapers would only realise 
that Italy possesses many eminent men as anxious as any 
foreigner can be to preserve, as far as possible, the beautiful 
and historic monuments of their own country, and fully com- 
petent to mount guard over the artistic and unique heritage 
bequeathed to them from the past, they would, perhaps, also 
realise that, when the protests of such men pass unheeded, their 
own are scarcely likely to be regarded in any other light than that 
of an interference doubly unwarrantable inasmuch as it proceeds 
from foreigners who have no logical right to impose it. Methods 
of government, and the habits and customs of another country 
are, of course, legitimate subjects for criticism; but when 
criticism is carried to the lengths of dictating to the municipal 
authorities of foreign cities how they are to manage their own 
concerns, it degenerates into what school-boys would call 
‘infernal cheek.” 

It is natural that the majority of visitors to Italy should 
form their opinions as to her national progress in the last fifty 
years chiefly by what meets their eye in the larger towns. These 
present evidence enough that the modern Italians have wasted 
neither their time nor their opportunities. We have only to 
compare the present conditions of such cities as Rome and Naples 
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with those of even twenty years ago to realise the immense 
improvements that have been accomplished in every direction. 
Some mistakes, no doubt, have been made, and some relics of 
the past have been too hastily swept away which might have 
been spared without any considerable sacrifice of public con- 
venience. Many of us know, however, to our cost, how difficult 
is the task of altering an old house so as to bring it into line 
with modern requirements, without committing acts of archsologi- 
cal and esthetic sacrilege, and the problem is certainly not easier 
of solution in the case of ancient cities which have to be remodelled 
in accordance with the requirements of vastly increased popula- 
tions, and those of unscientific hygienic principles. Moreover, 
we are so much accustomed in these days to accept as a matter 
of course all that modern science has placed at our disposal 
to add to the safety and convenience of our daily lives that it 
may be doubted whether any but a very few among us stop to 
consider what these things really represent. 

As one who is used to spend most of his life in country 
districts in Italy, I venture to think that in these, even more 
than in the cities, are to be found the most striking object- 
lessons in Italian national progress. It is in the small country 
towns and villages that comparisons with the old order of things 
may best be made, and that, perhaps an idea may best be formed 
of the immense work which modern Italy has already accom- 
plished in a couple of generations of national existence. 
This phase of Italian life very naturally escapes the attention 
of the average visitor to Italy who is seldom brought into any- 
thing but a fleeting and superficial contact with it. And yet, 
I think, it is to the rural districts and to the small local towns 
that one must look, if one wishes really to judge of the stability 
either of a nation’s progress or of a people’s character. And 
especially is this the case with Italy. She has no great industrial 
cities on the scale that is to be found in coal-producing countries, 
with the exception of Milan, Genoa, and Naples. The remainder 
depend quite as much, or more, on their historic and artistic 
past for their importance and their influence as on their present 
capacity for trade or manufacture; though several of lesser 
rank, such as Bari, Livorno, and some others must not be placed 
in this category. 
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One of the most striking changes which have taken place 
in Italian rural life is that of the rapid disappearance of that 
spirit of jealousy and unfriendliness between inhabitants of 
neighbouring villages and towns which forms part of what Italians 
significantly call “ campanilismo ”—or the spirit of the church- 
steeple. Until comparatively recent years it was no uncommon 
thing for adjacent villages and country towns to be in a permanent 
state of feud with each other. Each place was firmly convinced 
that only those who had been born under the shadow of its 
own campanile were worthy of esteem or confidence; and in 
some parts, and notably in the remote district in which I live, 
this spirit formerly ran so high that young fellows from one little 
town could scarcely show themselves in others in the immediate 
neighbourhood without being exposed to jeers and insults which 
frequently provoked very deplorable scenes. This may seem 
a matter of small importance ; but in reality it is notso. These 
local misunderstandings and dissensions considerably retarded 
the genuine unity of the newly formed nation. They interfered 
with the growth of that public opinion which is so important 
a factor in the progress of any nation, and which, unfortunately, 
is still to a large degree lacking to Italy. Education has certainly 
helped enormously in the eradication of this spirit; but even 
more efficacious has been the influence of compulsory military 
service. It is not necessary to be in sympathy with militarism 
to recognise the fact that, had force of circumstances not rendered 
it imperative to Italy to maintain a large army and navy which 
could only be kept in an efficient state by conscription, it would 
have been well-nigh impossible for her to have consolidated 
her union, and still less to have accomplished all that she has 
accomplished in soshort a period. Not the least wise reformation, 
even from the purely political point of view, which has in recent 
years been adopted by the Italian Government is that of its military 
system. Formerly the soldier’s life was made unnecessarily 
hard, and, indeed, almost brutalising during his term of service, 
and it may be doubted whether the rough village lad and the 
town-bred youth belonging to the lower classes did not often 
return to their native places as even less desirable members of 
the community than when they left them; importing, too, 
vices and other acquisitions certainly not beneficial either to the 
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moral or physical health of the population. Of late years, 
however, the young soldier is no longer treated as but little 
better than an animal. Both his health and his morals are looked 
after; and, though the discipline of the Italian army and navy 
is severe, it is no longer unreasonable, and the tendency is ever 
to reconcile it with an aim to elevate instead of debasing the 
nature of those undergoing it. The result of this more humane 
system is not only beneficial to individuals, but of immense 
advantage to the State, inasmuch as those now serving their 
military term return to their homes as a general rule transformed 
into self-respecting and useful citizens, instead of embittered, 
and often corrupted undesirables. Scarcely a month passes 
in which Italian soldiers are not called upon to display acts of 
courage, and often of heroism in moments of disaster or in the 
supporting of public law and order, and nobly do they respond 
to the call. The first duty of any man wearing the King’s uniform 
is to afford help to those who through accident may need it, and 
to assist in the safe-guarding of the public from crime or violence. 
Duties, therefore, may at any moment devolve upon him which, 
in England as a rule, fall to the lot of the police only. Often, 
as in strikes and political demonstrations, these duties are carried 
out in the face of the greatest provocation, and the troops have 
to submit to savage attacks, sometimes resulting in serious 
injuries, with imperturbable patience and coolness. There can 
be no doubt that such training results not only in the production 
of valuable citizens, but also contributes in the highest degree 
to the welfare and stability of any State which is sensible enough 
to use the rough material that lays ready to its hand; to convert 
it into assets making not for defence or offence only, but also 
for the raising of the standard of social ideals and for the main- 
tenance of law and order; but not to leave it, as we are short- 
sighted enough still to do in England, to become either useless 
or dangerous—or both—to society in general. 

There is, of course, another side of the picture. Enforced mili- 
tary service is not popular with the masses in Italy, or, doubtless, 
inany country. Certain classes it hits very hardly, and the peasant 
class is probably the only one, with the exception of the gentry, 
with which it is not in countless cases a real and serious grievance. 
The peasant, as a rule, gains everything and loses nothing by his 
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years in the army. He is tolerably sure of finding employment 
when his term comes to an end. To those employed in trade, 
on the other hand, enforced absence from their situation at the 
very commencement of their career very often means disaster. 
Competition is so keen in Italy at the present time that many 
a young fellow returns from military service to find his place 
occupied, and himself stranded without any certainty of being 
able again to procure the particular kind of employment to which 
he had previously been trained. Yet, notwithstanding these very 
real grievances, there is far less popular discontent with and dislike 
for compulsory service than was the case until comparatively 
recently ; and this is, no doubt, largely due to the wisdom of 
the authorities in having ameliorated the conditions of military 
life, and having removed from it many of the unnecessary hard- 
ships and tyrannies which formerly were considered to be insepar- 
able from discipline. Young men not only return to the native 
towns and villages better fitted in every way to become good 
citizens, but they bring back with them enlarged ideas as to life 
generally, and a more definite understanding of their position 
as members of a united nation. They -have seen something 
of the needs and aspirations of Italy beyond the very limited 
area of their native place. For them “il campanilismo” has 
become a folly to laugh at, instead of a sacred tradition to be 
upheld, and those who give vent to its spirit in their presence 
are apt to be held up to ridicule. Side by side with the spread 
of education in the country districts with all its attendant 
advantages, one cannot help noticing a feature which is likely 
in the not very remote future to prove an embarrassment to the 
nation, and which already is making itself felt in various ways. 
Together with education has come ambition on the part of the 
agricultural and operative classes to enter spheres of action 
very different from those with which their fathers were contented. 
Formerly, a peasant family had realised the summit of its 
ambition if one of its members possessed sufficient intelligence 
and education to become a priest. That the youth should 
have any real vocation for the priesthood was, and is still, a 
matter of entirely secondary importance. The step was taken 
in a purely speculative spirit, with a view to making as much 


money out of the affair as possible. The lad who, a few years 
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ago, would have become a priest is now destined by his parents 
to adopt other professions which the community generally 
has come to regard as more respectable. He is sent, often 
at great pecuniary sacrifices on the part of his family, to study 
law, medicine, art, or to fit himself to become an zmpvregato in 
some Government or municipal department. The result of this 
is that every one of the civil professions is immensely over- 
crowded ; and that for the few who succeed in making a career 
for themselves there are thousands of young men who pass 
the best years of their life in being “students,” and often unruly 
students, and nothing more. In many agricultural districts 
the land is suffering under this withdrawal of its natural 
labourers ; and this ambition to sit behind a desk rather than 
walk behind the plough, together with the enormous drain caused. 
by emigration, threatens to become another problem with which 
modern Italy will have to deal. Moreover, it distinctly tends 
to swell the ranks of that bureaucracy which cannot be said to 
contribute to national progress or to the material welfare of a 
people. 

Another development in Italian rural life, and one which 
is wholly advantageous, is the remarkable movement in the 
direction of public thrift which has taken place during the last 
few years. Co-operative Societies, savings banks, and peoples 
banks exist on a scale and on a system immeasurably superior 
to anything of the kind that we can show in England. Co- 
operative stores are to be found in even the most insignificant 
country villages, and I can vouch for the fact that the goods 
sold by them are often superior in quality to those one may 
purchase at almost double the price at the shops in the large 
towns. Friendly societies are numerous, and many of these are 
wealthy enough to advance loans at a reasonable rate of interest 
to the agriculturist or peasant proprietor, who again finds assist- 
ance and encouragement in the agricultural syndicates. It 
must be confessed that this movement is largely due to the action 
of the Socialists, and it must be noted that its initiation was 
the almost immediate result of the change in the policy of the 
Italian Government towards Socialism which has been so wise 
a feature in the reign of the present Sovereign: Instead of 
attempting to destroy, as is the case with English Socialism, 
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Italian Socialism has honourably and systematically set itself 
to build up—and in this lies the whole distinction between the 
two. While detesting the former, one may surely be allowed, 
without departing from one’s principles, to testify to the beneficent 
action of the latter, and to express ones regret that Socialism 
should ever aim at exceeding the limits of its programma minimo. 

It would be hopeless, indeed, to attempt to enumerate within 
the limits of an article the many victories won by modern Italian 
energy and statesmanship in the rural districts over conditions, 
habits, customs, and traditions belonging to the past which 
were not the less pernicious to the welfare of the country because 
they happened sometimes to be picturesque. These are victories 
which have been gained silently and unostentatiously, and which 
have usually escaped the attention of foreigners. Nevertheless, 
they have contributed in no little degree to the justification 
of that Triumph with which, among all nations, England has 
perhaps the prior right to sympathise. There are some who 
consider, the present writer being among the number, that England 
might have done more to help the young nation at whose 
début, to borrow from Mr. Punch, she assisted, and to a certain 
extent, facilitated; and that there have been occasions when 
Italy might have legitimately complained of a certain discrepancy 
between the words and the deeds of her traditional friend. 
However this may be, it need not be dwelt upon in these pages. 
The truest friendships do not invariably depend entirely upon 
services given or received. 

It is only, I venture to think, foreigners like myself who spend 
a considerable portion of their lives among Italian rural sur- 
roundings who can, perhaps, fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the work accomplished by Italy in the space of a few years— 
and I use the term for a few years advisedly, for the work done 
and the progress made in the last twelve years is far more marked 
than it was in the same period immediately preceding them. 
A truer unity has taken the place of one which even then caused 
some doubts as to its stability; and with it has come an ever- 
increasing spirit of national aspirations and national pride which 
I, for one, am old enough to remember as, to a great extent, 
lacking among a section of the population in which it was most 
necessary that it should exist. I have already alluded to the 
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comparative absence of that subtle though important factor 
in a nation’s composition known as public opinion; and on 
this, as well as on another as yet missing factor in Italian life, 
I trust I may be allowed to comment without placing myself 
in that category of my compatriots to whose illogical attitude 
towards their neighbours’ concerns I have already referred. 
I do not mean to convey that public opinion is altogether lacking 
in Italy. It would be more just to say that it is dormant, and 
this partly for want of any definite guidance, and partly because 
it possesses no real means of cohesion or of expression. The 
Parliamentary Elections, unfortunately, do not supply these 
means, for reasons which any one who is acquainted with the 
peculiarities of their procedure will readily understand. The 
Italian Press, as a whole, makes little or no effort to supply 
the deficit. Of newspapers there are no end. Each provincial 
town has one, and sometimes many more; but these, as a rule, 
are content to give their readers articles dealing with local matters 
only, and the great questions of national importance are too 
often subordinated to municipal frictions or matter inspired 
by the deputy of the collegio. Even the great journals will dedicate 
columns to satisfying public curiosity concerning a murder 
or a suicide to the exclusion of other more healthy and 
useful material ; while their political and social matter is handled 
rather with a view to furthering the interests of some 
parliamentary group or individual politician than to forming 
any compact body of public opinion on questions of vital interest 
to the State. The Giornale d'Italia may be said to be almost 
if not quite alone among the leading Italian newspapers in its 
steady and persistent endeavours to create a healthy and dis- 
criminating public opinion in the country and to guide its 
readers towards a wider and more imperial view on subjects 
connected with politics and social and economic questions. 
There can be no doubt that a dozen authoritative journals, 
inspired with such an aim as the one I have mentioned, however 
much they might differ among themselves in political theories, 
had they the capital necessary to build up a large circulation, 
would do more to further and educate public opinion in Italy 
than the innumerable minor publications which, in most cases, 
are launched with altogether inadequate ‘means, financial, literary, 
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and moral, and the letter-press of which is apt to appeal rather 
to the morbid curiosity than to the higher intelligence of the 
public. That a strong desire for recognised channels of public 
opinion exists in Italy I can assert from personal knowledge ; 
and I hasten to add that in my remarks on this subject I have 
merely ventured to re-echo sentiments which I frequently hear 
expressed by Italians themselves, belonging to all classes of the 
community. Another trophy which might well be added to a 
future Triumph of Italy would be the establishment of a Poor 
Law—and here, again, I am only a critic at second hand. Among 
the many unjust and untrue assertions frequently made by 
foreigners regarding Italy is one to the effect that no maintenance 
or care for the poor exists in the country. Nothing could be 
further from fact. There is no legal obligation as yet binding 
on the State to maintain paupers, and no taxes which can be 
levied for such a purpose. But Italy posseses an immense number 
of public charitable institutions, richly endowed by donations 
and legacies, many of which have descended from medieval 
times, and which are perpetually being increased by the generosity 
of present benefactors. Moreover, provincial and municipal 
councils are empowered to make grants to any species of chari- 
table institution. I believe that according to recent statistics, 
the property of the secular charitable institutions alone amounts 
to nearly eighty millions of pounds sterling. This, in itself, 
should be sufficient refutation of the charge that modern Italy 
cares nothing for her sick and poor. If begging in the streets 
is still an abuse in certain Italian towns, this is largely due to 
the folly of strangers who give to individuals who, as is the case 
everywhere, are in nine cases out of ten arrant impostors. The 
deserving poor of Italy are far too proud to beg in the streets ; 
and the most grinding poverty, alas! often goes about in a tidy 
dress or a neat suit and seeks to conceal its condition from the 
eyes of the world. The greatest enemies in Italy to the public 
charities are the priests. These are ever seeking to divert the 
alms, donations, and bequests of the charitable into ecclesiastical 
coffers—and yet it is in the churches that beggars and maimed 
and deformed specimens of humanity most abound. 
Notwithstanding this immense scale of public as opposed 
to State organised relief for the infirm and the poor, and admirably 
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as the institutions so richly endowed devote their funds to the 
cause, there are innumerable districts where their action cannot 
penetrate, and this, in itself, would seem to necessitate the 
introduction of some measure corresponding to our own Poor 
Law. 

But the triumphal procession of modern Italy is lengthy 
enough, and the captives are many and varied. She has, no doubt, 
other battles to fight and to win before their numbers are com- 
plete, and she can rest in proud security in the place she has set 
herself to attain. Perhaps, in her Triumph of 1961 when a 
century has witnessed her Unity, other captives will swell the 
throng following the Victor’s car. I will not name them; but 
there are many Italians, and many lovers of Italy, who are not 
Italians, who would feel happy to think that Bureaucracy was to 
be among their number. 


RicHARD Bacot. 


THE PORTRAITS OF CARMONTELLE 


At Strawberry-Hill, in the sunny Blue Breakfast Room over- 
looking the Thames with its solemn, slow-moving barges, hung 
many highly interesting mementos of Horace Walpole’s friends 
and predilections. There were prints of Lady Mary Coke, Lady 
Hervey, and Mason the poet; there was asketch of Fontenelle ; 
there was a portrait of Voltaire cut out in card by Hubert of 
Geneva. There was a view by Raguenet of the Hotel de Carna- 
valet “ in la rue Coulture St. Catherine, at Paris,” now a Revolu- 
tionary Museum, but once the residence of Mme. de Sévigné ; and 
there was an engraving minutely reproducing Mme. du Deffand’s 
room and her favourite cats—a taste in which she rivalled her 
contemporary, Mme. Helvétius. But the picture which here 
most immediately concerns us was a washed drawing in which 
a young and aristocratic-looking woman, in the robe rayée of the 
period, was shown presenting a doll to an old lady in a frilled 
hood-cap, who, seated in a high chair, and with closed eyes, was 
holding up her hands to receive it. 

The figures stood for two of Walpole’s French friends, the 
Duchesse de Choiseul, the young and beautiful wife of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s Prime Minister, and Mme. du Deffand, then more 
than seventy years old. Mme. du Deffand had long been blind ; 
but was still possessed of extraordinary vivacity and restless 
interest in life. Her own grandmother had been a Duchesse de 
Choiseul ; and in allusion to this, she was accustomed to call the 
existing Duchess “ Grand’maman,” while, on her side, that lady 
addressed her septuagenarian friend as her “ petite-fille.’ Hence, 
apparently, what Walpole styles the “ jols badinage de la poupée.” 
Not long after his second visit to Paris, the two ladies had sent 
him their combined portraits by the hands of the French Ambas- 
sador, the Marquis du Chatelet. That of the elder lady was held 
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to be excellent. Nothing could be more “ exactement vrai au 
pied de la lettre.” “ Vous ées ici en personne, je vous parle, et i 
n'y manque que votre impatience & repondre”—says Horace in 
his English-French. Her “ Tonneau” (this was her so-called 
“Tub ” or great chair), her furniture, her environment, were all 
faithfully given. “‘ Jamats wne idée ne s’est si bien rendue.” On 
the other hand, the portrait of Mme. de Choiseul, whom Walpole 
professed to admire extravagantly, was reckoned a failure. That 
“queen of an allegory,” as he called her, had lost her beauty and 
distinction, and probably a good deal which, in those days, when 
expression played so large a part in personal charm, could not 
possibly be transferred to paper or canvas. Even if the artist 
had succeeded, as he had with Mme. du Deffand (who, by the 
way, was practically “still life”), something, as Walpole admits, 
must always have been to seek. “ L’eloquence, lelégance, la 
saine raison, la bonté, Vhumilité, et Vaffabilité, sont-elles du ressort 
de la peinture ?”’—he asks. In all this, there is no doubt a good 
deal of the exaggeration of compliment. But others, as well as Wal- 
pole, appear to have agreed that the popular artist, M. de Carmon- 
telle, had not been as fortunate in his likeness of Mme. de Choiseul 
as in his likeness of Mme. du Deffand.* And who was M. de 
Carmontelle ? That is the question we shall attempt to answer. 
There seems at the outset to be some doubt as to the spelling 
of his name. Most of the dictionaries call him Carmontelle; he 
is Carmontelle to Grimm, whose portrait he drew; and he is 
Carmontelle on some of the engravings after his designs. He is 
also—and this is, perhaps, most to the point—Carmontelle in the 
official record of his death. But Walpole, Miss Mary Berry, 
Mme. du Deffand, and Mme. de Genlis—the last of whom says 
she had known him uninterruptedly for fifteen years at Paris 
or at the Orléans court at Villers-Cotterets—all call him “ Car- 
montel.” In either case, the name was assumed. The late 
* We have failed to discover what has become of this drawing. At the 
Strawberry-Hill sale it was sold for seven guineas to Mr. W. M. Smith 
(Strawberry-Hill Cat., 1842, p. 121). An engraving of it by W. Greatbach 
forms the frontispiece to vol, vii. of Walpole’s Letters by Cunningham, 1857-59. 
Let us hope that some light will be thrown on this point by the forthcoming 
edition of Mme. du Deffand’s letters to Horace Walpole which, we understand, 


Dr, Paget Toynbee has in preparation, based upon the unhappily interrupted 
labours of his late wife, 
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M. Auguste Jal, of whom one may truly say—as Johnson said 
of Cave—that he was “nullis fessus laboribus” discovered con- 
clusively that the patronymic of Carmontelle was Louis Carrogis ; 
and that Louis Carrogis was the son of Philippe Carrogis, shoe- 
maker, and of Marie-Jeanne Eybelly, his wife, a shoemaker’s 
daughter, both dwelling in Paris at their shop in the rue du Cceur- 
Volant, at the corner of the rue des Quatre-Vents. Here, on the 
15th of August, 1717, Carmontelle was born, having for godfather 
a neighbouring grocer. To this modest origin and status it is 
doubtless due that no particulars of the first forty years of his 
life are forthcoming, with exception of the fact that, in 1744, 
he stood sponsor for one of his brother’s sons, being then described 
as Louis Carrogis, “ engineer,” a vocation presupposing, not only 
a specific technical training, but in addition some familiarity 
with geometry and mechanical drawing. He must at the same 
time have possessed, or afterwards acquired, the arts of etching 
and engraving, since there are said to be etchings signed L. 
Carrogis. On the outbreak of the Seven Years War he was 
carried by the commander of the Orléans regiment of dragoons, 
M. de Pons-Saint-Maurice, who was also Governor to the Duc 
de Chartres, into Westphalia, in the capacity of aide-de-camp. 
Here his chief duties were to draw accurate plans, carve turkey 
dexterously for his general officer, and make sketches or—as they 
were then loosely styled—“ caricatures ” for the Duc de Chev- 
reuse of the respective officers of the Chevreuse, Bauffremont, 
Orléans, and Caraman troops of horse. These performances had 
already become numerous and popular, when, with the conclusion 
of the war, he was definitely attached to the household of the 
Duc d’Orléans, Louis-Philippe the First—the “gros Duc” as he 
was familiarly called—under the title of Reader to the Duc de 
Chartres, afterwards Philippe Egalité, and then about sixteen. 
“ Quoique honorable,” says Mme. de Genlis, this was a post “en 
quelque sorte subalterne,’ and did not permit its holder, even in 
the undress atmosphere of the Duke’s country seats of St.-Cloud 
or Villers-Cotterets, to take his meals with the family, although 
he seems later to have enjoyed with the famous Tronchin, his 
Grace’s physician-in-chief, the special privilege of taking ices in 
the evening with the rest of the court. But Carmontelle—for 
he must by this time have long since adopted his pseudonym, 
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coupled with the much-suspected “de” employed by Voltaire, 
and later by Béranger—was no ordinary man. He had, as we 
shall see, a fine presence; he had great amiability and natural 
good manners; and, besides being exceptionally well informed, 
possessed many agreeable literary and social accomplishments, 
which must speedily have made him invaluable to a shifting and 
restless company of titled idlers whose ceaseless inquiry—like 
that of Mme. de Genlis’ M. Damézague—was Que férons-nous 
demain matin? It is, however, with his artistic talents that we 
are here exclusively concerned. “Jl peignoit parfaitement [the 
epithet is, of course, hyperbolical] @ la gouache le paysage et la 
figure,” says his panegyrist; and he had the happy knack of 
taking full-length portraits, after the fashion introduced by 
Cochin, in profile, which made him extremely sought after by the 
high-born or distinguished personages with whom he came in 
contact. Mme. de Genlis, whom he drew playing on the inevitable 
harp, says that he represented her as very ugly, and needlessly 
emphasised the height of her forehead. But there must assuredly 
have been some compensating qualities in the picture, for she 
shows no signs in her writing of the anjuria sprete forme. Another 
of Carmontelle’s devices for amusing his contemporaries must 
have anticipated the modern moving-picture; and in some sort 
resembled those Ombres Chinoises which Monsieur Séraphin was 
later to make so popular a diversion of the reconstructed Palais 
Royal. Mme. de Genlis vaguely defines this as “a sort of magic 
lantern.” But other reporters are more explicit. It consisted 
of a sequence of transparencies, or continuous designs on thin 
paper, the unrolling of which behind a glass revealed to the 
spectators on the other side an endless procession of figures of 
all sorts, occupied in all kinds of ways; and set in suitable land- 
scapes or localities. Some of these transparencies are said to 
have been a hundred, or even a hundred and sixty feet long ; 
and they afford an extraordinary testimony to the untiring 
industry and fertility of their inventor. It is no wonder that 
such a man became in brief space Ordonnateur des fétes en général 
to the Duke of Orléans. For this office, coupled with his reader- 
ship, he received the modest annual stipend of 1800 livres, 
which, taking the livre to represent 10d., would mean £75. 
But he was apparently only on duty during “Ja belle saison,” 
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and it is but reasonable to assume that he was sometimes paid 
for his portraits. 

For more than twenty years Carmontelle continued his 
unwearied activities. Then, in 1785, the “gros Duc” died, 
and was succeeded by Philippe Egalité. By this time 
Carmontelle was nearing seventy. He seems, nominally at all 
events, to have passed to the service of the new Duke. But in 
1785 the Revolution was in the near future; and henceforth 
we know little of his proceedings. He must, however, have 
contrived to preserve a juste milieu, for, while most of his sitters 
emigrated or were guillotined, the storm rolled harmlessly over 
him, leaving him poor but unscathed. He survived until 
December 1806, dying quietly at No. 22 Rue Vivienne, aged 
eighty-nine. In the register of the arrondissement, consulted 
by M. Jal, he is described as Louis Carrogis Carmontelle, 
“ célibataire”” and “‘rentier.” Of what his “rentes” could 
have consisted, it is hard to conceive, if it be true, as stated by 
some authorities, that his closing years were spent in a state 
bordering on indigence; and that he was even obliged to pledge 
his MSS. at the Mont de Piété in order to meet a pressing necessity 
—one of those exceptional cases, adds the narrator sardonically, 
in which it has been found possible to raise money upon wit. 
On the other hand, Mme. de Genlis, who saw Carmontelle 
frequently after 1802 at the apartments which Bonaparte had 
assigned to her in the Arsenal, declares that “<« jowtssort 
d'une honnéte arsance.” “Son caractére étoit si doux, ses mours 
st pures, ses talens st aimables, quil n’excita gamais la haine et 
Venvie. . . . Ll fut toujours loué, aimé, considéré ; et, dans un dge 
irés avancé, il termina paisiblement ses jours au sein de sa patrie.” 

He had been in the habit of preserving the originals of his 
sketches, and of giving copies only to those of his sitters who 
wanted them. Consequently at his death he possessed a large 
number of drawings, which were sold by auction in April 1807, 
a lengthy catalogue being printed by the Imprimerie des Sciences 
et des Arts, with a short biographical notice of the artist. The 
writer of this notice, whose MS. is still preserved at the Musée 
Condé, was a certain Chevalier Richard de Lédans, a friend 
of Carmontelle, and a retired military man, well known to the 
Orléans family. The catalogue described the collection as 
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including “seven hundred and fifty portraits of Princes and 
Lords, Princesses and titled ladies, Ministers, Soldiers, 
Magistrates, Kcclesiastics, Savants and illustrious Personages 
under the reign of Louis XV., painted in gouache from the life, 
and about eight or nine inches high.” M. Joly, the Keeper of 
the Prints at the Bibliothéque Impériale, was desiroas that this 
unique gallery should be acquired by the Government; but he 
unfortunately died before the purchase could be effected. 
Thereupon Lédans, himself a poor man, determining that they 
should not be dispersed, borrowed the money to buy them, 
hoping that he might be able to transfer them to one of 
Carmontelle’s sitters, Talleyrand, at that time Bonaparte’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In this he was disappointed. He 
therefore sold a few of them separately,* thus reducing their 
number to five hundred and thirty drawings, comprising six 
hundred and thirty-five portraits. These he catalogued and 
classified. As he himself had been familiar with many of the 
persons depicted, he was generally able to identify them. In 
1816 Lédans died, and the collection passed into the hands of 
a certain Pierre de La Mésangére, a ci-devant priest and professor 
of belles-lettres at La Fléche, whom the Revolution had trans- 
formed into the editor of the Journal des Dames eé des Modes. 
His knowledge of costume enabled him to add details to the 
labours of his predecessor, and to rectify minor mistakes ; and 
he carefully mounted his treasures in their existing form. Then, 
in February 1831, La Mésangére also died, and on the 18th July 
his property was dispersed by auction, the Carmontelle drawings 
being by this time diminished to four hundred and forty, contained 
in two portfolios. At the Mésangére sale they were bought by 
the Duff Gordon family, and came to Banfi. Here they remained 
until 1877, when their then owner, Major Lachlan Duff Gordon- 
Duff of Drummuir and Park, sold them for 112,500 francs (or 
£4500) to the Duc d’Aumale, Louis-Philippe’s fourth son, and 
the heir to the last of the Condés. The Duke had already contrived 
to secure some of Carmontelle’s productions,} and he afterwards 


i* There are four at the British Museum—the Duc de Chevreuse (here- 
after mentioned), Mme. de Vermenoux, the Marquise de la, Croix (a charming 
recumbent figure), and the Cowreur (messenger) of St.-Cloud. 

T Some of these came from the sale of the conciérge of the old Park or 
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bought afew more. This brought the total up to four hundred 
and eighty-four drawings and five hundred and sixty-one 
portraits, which were rearranged by a Brussels binder named 
Claessens in ten large morocco volumes. These the Duke 
bequeathed in 1897 with the rest of his art treasures to the 
Institute of France. They are now in the Orléans salon of the 
Musée Condé, constituting a “vast collection in which the 
second half of the eighteenth century lives again, with all its 
elegances and some also of its trivialities.” 

The last words are quoted from the introduction to a 
sumptuous quarto which, under the title of Chantilly: Les 
Portraits de Carmontelle, Mons. F. A. Gruyer, the accomplished 
curator of the Musée Condé, has devoted to this particular branch 
of its riches; and to which we are indebted for many of the 
foregoing facts, since, although we have consulted numerous 
authorities (including of course our own favourite M. Jal), we 
have found it difficult to add much but those minor explanations 
always required in treating a French theme for English readers. 
Like the savant he is, M. Gruyer has done his work “ savamment.” 
Besides all needful preliminaries, he gives ample information 
respecting the persons represented by Carmontelle, a task 
entailing no small labour; and what is more, he adds a number 
of photographic reproductions, which, to those who cannot 
make the pilgrimage to Chantilly, are of considerable value. That 
Carmontelle was an amateur must be admitted. But he was 
certainly not an amateur in the sense of the adage “Qui dit 
amateur, dit ignorant.” On the contrary, he was abundantly 
equipped. His backgrounds and accessories are always 
instructive and appropriate, and his details of costume minutely 
studied. As to his likenesses, although he may not have satisfied 
the enthusiasm of Walpole or the vanity of Mme. de Genlis, there 
is no lack of testimony that he sufficiently met the requirements 
of ready recognition. As to this we may trust the ever-critical 
Garden of Monceau, which, about 1778, was laid out for the Duc de Chartres by 
Oarmontelle, who, after the fashion of the English landscape gardeners, 
decorated it freely with the temples, grottoes, pagodas, and artificial ruins 
popular at Kew and Stowe. One of these structures, the Vawmachia, an oval 
piece of water, partly encircled by a Corinthian colonnade, still exists (Baedeker’s 


Paris, 1904, p. 217). The place was one of Carmontelle’s favourite resorts, and 
he did numerous views for a volume describing it in 1779. 
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Grimm. “ He has the special gift of seizing the air, the carriage, 
the character of the figure rather than the resemblance of the 
features.* ... Every day I find myself recognising out of 
doors persons whom I have never seen except in his collections.” 
“These, which he augments daily, also give an idea of the 
different states of life, as men and women of all degrees and 
ages enter into them indiscriminately, from Monsieur the Dauphin 
to the floor-polisher of St.-Cloud.” The quotation suggests a 
certain affinity with the work of the German Daniel Chodowiecki, 
and particularly with the sequence of drawings in the Berlin 
Academy which illustrate that artist’s “Journey to Danzig” 
in 1773, so excellently facsimiled by Messrs. Amsler and Ruthardt. 
Chodowiecki, with a wider artistic range, has all the sedulous 
fidelity to dress and minutie which distinguishes his French 
contemporary. Indeed, at one point there is an actual though 
incidental connection between their labours. About 1765 
Carmontelle made a design arising out of the well-known Calas 
case. Marc-Antoine Calas, a moody young fellow, had committed 
suicide; and the Roman Catholic fanatics of Toulouse chose 
to believe that to prevent his turning Roman he had been 
murdered by his own father, a Protestant. The hapless old 
man was consequently tortured and broken on the wheel; but 
the rest of the family were exonerated; and Carmontelle’s 
composition shows them receiving in prison the announcement 
of their acquittal. It is singularly effective, Mme. Calas and 
her two daughters being most sympathetically rendered, as well 
as their staunch fellow sufferer, the Roman Catholic servant. 
Of this drawing an excellent engraving by de La Fosse, published 
for the benefit of the sufferers, found its way to Berlin, and 
Chodowiecki copied it in oil. He then set about a pendant, 
depicting the condemned man’s farewell to his family. This he 
himself engraved ; and, as the print called the Adzeux de Calas, 


* In confirmation of this M. Gruyer quotes from the Carmontelle sale 
catalogue the description of a picture which represents six persons in the red 
St.-Cloud livery looking at a garden with their backs to the spectator, each of 
whom it was easy to identify from his posture and general appearance. The 
very existence of such a drawing shows what was regarded as one of Carmon- 
telle’s special ingenuities. One remembers the wonderful hats in Hogarth’s 
Election Entertainment,” all of which suggest different owners. 
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or Der grosse Calas (to distinguish it from a smaller copy), it 
became one of the most popular of his productions. 

M. Gruyer has skilfully distributed the Carmontelle Gallery 
into groups of Princes and Princesses, Courtiers and Court 
Officials, Soldiers and Sailors, Great Ladies, Statesmen, 
Kceclesiastics, Authors, Musicians, and so forth. Inso potent and 
reverend an assembly, one can but do as one does in real life, 
choose out for recognition a few of those whom one knows best 
or likes most. In this connection we naturally look first for the 
person who, if not precisely the host, is certainly the “‘ ordonnateur 
de la féte”’; to wit, Carmontelle himself. He is not difficult to 
find, as he, of course, figures among those attached to the Orléans 
household. Seated on a terrace, with garden trees in the back- 
ground, he depicts himself in the act of taking one of those 
portraits to which, according to tradition, he was seldom able 
to devote more than a couple of hours. He is magnificently 
attired in a suit of garnet velvet, with green spots, and wears a 
solitaire of the same material. His hair is elaborately dressed 
in the fashion of 1762 or thereabouts, which would make him 
between forty and fifty. Before him, on an elegant Louis-Quinze 
table, lies the large book or album which Mme. de Genlis describes 
him as bringing into the room at Villers-Cotterets after dinner 
in order to sketch the most recent arrivals. His artistic stock- 
in-trade is of the simplest. Red chalk for the flesh, black chalk 
for the dress ; a little water or body colour for the final tints— 
this is all he wants. His appearance is that of a singularly 
methodical and self-possessed person, with firm, handsome 
features, and the air of a close but calm investigator, of whom 
one may well believe, in Mme. de Genlis’ words, that “ « jo1gnoit 
beaucoup de bonhomie a@ Vesprit le plus observateur, deux choses 
bien rarement réunies.” 

In royalties Carmontelle’s gallery is not rich. Louis the 
Well-Beloved did not apparently figure among his sitters, nor 
need his absence be regretted. On the other hand, there is 
an excellent portrait of the unfortunate Dauphin, in queue 
and cadogan, with his hands buried in a muff. He is placed, 
like Carmontelle himself, on a terrace, with ominous cypresses 
in the background, although,'in '1760,'when [this sketch was made, 
he had still five years before him; and was apparently far from 
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being the living ghost whom, not long before his death, Horace 
Walpole saw at Versailles. Carmontelle also drew the Dauphin’s 
devoted German wife, mother of the sainted Mme. Elizabeth, 
and of three kings (Louis XVI., Charles X., and Louis XVIII.) ; 
but her picture is not among the treasures of the Musée Condé. 
Other portraits in this group are Carmontelle’s patron, the 
“gros Duc,’ that benevolent, albeit somewhat dull and 
prematurely portly personage, who afterwards married Mme. 
de Montesson, the aunt of whom Mme. de Genlis gives aso frankly 
feline account in her Memoirs (“ Elles se détestacent cordialement,”’ 
says Mme. d’Oberkirch); the Duc de Chartres, the “gros 
Duc’s” son, “ dans sa belle jeunesse,’ which must have been 
the only thing beautiful that could ever be attributed to Philippe 
Egalité ; the Prince de Condé, not yet the leader of the émigrés 
of 1789, but the boy-hero of Johannisberg and the Seven Years’ 
War, and Egalité’s sister, Thérése Bathilde d’Orléans, or 
“Mademoiselle,” a very arch little lady, in all the bravery of 
panniers, powder, and a begarlanded “ grand habit.” But the 
most attractive pair in this category are perhaps Egalité’s 
sister-in-law, the hapless Princesse de Lamballe (of whom 
M. Gruyer does not reproduce the portrait), and her father-in-law, 
the good Duc de Penthiévre, about whose practical rather 
than pastoral benevolence his secretary Florian wrote : 


Bourbon n'invite pas les foldtres bergéres 
A s'assembler sous les ormeaux e 

Il ne se méle pas & leurs danses legéres, 
Mais il leur donne des troupeaux. 


It was the Duke’s emissaries who tried to save the Princess 
at the terrible September massacres; but the butchers fell 
upon them with cries of “Death to the disguised lacqueys of 
the Duc de Penthiévre,” and they barely escaped themselves. 

From the dispersed and miscellaneous crowd of “ Personnages 
attached to the House of Orléans,” it is difficult to make 
selection. But it may be noted that several of them were English 
or Irish. Of Colonel Barré (perhaps the Isaac Barré who served 
under Wolfe against Rochfort), little is said beyond the fact 
that he was a good amateur actor. General Clarke is another ; 
but of the special functions of these two nothing is stated. There 
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are also Lord Farnham, and the “gros Duc’s” preceptor 
M. the Abbé O’Mélan (?)—a “ trés digne ecclesiastique,” and a 
“trés bon gentilhomme, comme tous les Irlandais du monde,” says 
Lédans, with a burst of enthusiasm. Then there are portraits 
of Count d’Adhémar, sometime ambassador to England; of 
another reader to the Duke d’Orléans, the vaudevillist, Charles 
Collé, then a septuagenarian; of Mme. du Deffand’s friend 
Pont-de-Veyle ; of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, the author of the 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités Frangaises quoted by Byron. But 
the most notable, and perhaps the most noteworthy historical 
figure is the famous Bailli de Suffren, one of the noblest names 
in French naval history, and the doughty opponent of Admiral 
Hughes (and his subordinate Captain James Burney of the 
Bristol) in that long and changing struggle in East Indian waters 
which ended with the Peace of Versailles. The Bailli must have 
been among the last of Carmontelle’s Orléans sitters, if his 
portrait be rightly dated 1785, since that, besides being the 
year of his fatal duel with M. de Mirepoix, was also the year 
of the “gros Duc’s” death. The number of portraits in this 
class is already too large to deal with; but it may be added 
that it is exceedingly comprehensive in its range, for it includes 
likenesses of the negroes, Narcisse and Auguste, of the latter 
of whom M. Gruyer says happily that “« s’abandonne avec 
délices au plaisir de ne rien faire” ; of Beller, the Suisse, whose 
duty for thirty years was to fling open the folding doors and 
in a stentorian voice announce “ Le Roi”; of the maitre d’hétel 
and the first valet de chambre, the court tailor, and even the 
bird-boy (garde-blés) of Villers-Cotterets. 

To these worthies M. Gruyer devotes a number of pages, 
and there are more than three handred in his bulky quarto 
volume. Of course, many of the personages described are obscure, 
and deservedly so. But with such a mass of material it is hopeless 
to cope in the brief compass of an article; and we must hence- 
forth confine ourselves to the attractive section of “ Grandes 
Dames,” and to a few miscellaneous portraits, which, for one 
reason or another, present especial interest. In depicting the 
great ladies, Carmontelle, with his sense of grace, and his feeling 
for “chiffons,” must have taken unending delight. Many of 


his models were justly renowned for their beauty—the Duchesse 
VOL, LYII 80 
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de Chevreuse,* Mlle. de Bernay, Mme. du Tartre, the Comtesse 
d’Egmont, Walpole’s friend, of whom, with her guitar, there 
is a graceful picture. Others—living life well even in a court 
—deserve our admiration for their purity: witness, although 
M. Gruyer puts her in another section, that admirable Comtesse 
de Séran—the Arethusa, or Margaret Godolphin, of a vicious 
Versailles ; others, the Duchesse de Lauzun, the Duchesse de 
Gramont, the Marquise du Plessis-Bellitre, and even Mme. de 
Saint-Amarant, compel consideration by the splendid serenity 
with which they suffered on the scaffold. Insome of the drawings 
here reproduced, the composition includes several figures. One 
is an attractive group, consisting of the Presidente Lamoignon, 
a charming young mother of seven-and-twenty, with her four 
children, three girls and a boy—engaging little figures which not 
even lace caps and the proprieties of a Louis-Quinze costume 
can wholly deprive of their native artlessness ; the other shows 
the Comtesse de Rumain, her eldest daughter the Comtesse 
de Polignac, and Mile. de Rumain. This is a scéne de salon. The 
mother bends over the younger girl as she sits stiffly practising 
at what Tony Lumpkin calls the “ haspicolls”; the elder 
sister, a graceful figure, is working quietly at a tambour. Between 
the columns at the back you get a glimpse of a park. Turn the 
leaf, and you come on that emotional, clever Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
who behaved so ungratefully to Mme. du Defiand.t Very clever 
she looks in her dark dress and white lace, suggesting all that 
intellectual alertness for which she was renowned. “She talked 
for the most part on plain subjects,” says that insensible 
Comte de Guibert for whom she sighed in secret, “but she 
did not express herself in a common way, and this art, 
which seemed to be a second nature with her, never obtruded 
itself upon notice, and never led her into affectation.” Turn the 
leaf once more, and it is a stately Comtesse de Vauban, gathering 
rosebuds while she may, in a “robe a double jupe et a volanis,” 


* The Duke’s portrait is not at Chantilly, but—as has been said—at the 
British Museum. Husband and wife are each represented by simple drawings 
in black and red crayon, and both are dated 1758, during the Seven Years War, 
The Duke's portrait was engraved by Auguste de Saint-Aubin, 

Tt It is just possible that this portrait, a great favourite with Carmontelle, 
was done for Mme. du Deffand, as it is dated 1760, which comes within the ten 
years (1754-64) when they were still friends 
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with a stupendous “head” and telescope curls (rowleauz), 
surmounted by a garland of eglantine, which again is crowned 
by a flutter of bone-lace lappets. But the details of costume 
would be interminable. Satins and taffeties, frills and fur- 
belows, ribbons and flowers, ruches and plissés—the bare 
enumeration would tax all the exact termimology of the 
Goncourts and the elegant science of M. Octave Uzanne. We 
must pass to our miscellaneous figures. 

It has already been stated that Lédans, failing to find a 
purchaser for the Carmontelle gallery in Talleyrand, sold some 
of the drawings separately, which must account for the conspicuous 
absence of certain notable names. There is no portrait of 
Voltaire, for example, in M.Gruyer’s catalogue. But Carmontelle 
certainly drew Voltaire, since, as we shall see, the drawing has 
been engraved. Again one might reasonably have looked for 
Rousseau, who was in Paris at the close of 1766. But the only 
Rousseau mentioned is Mme. Rousseau, wife of the famous maitre 
d’armes des enfants de France, to whom one of his judges, dismissing 
him to the guillotine, had the heartlessness to add “ Pare celle-ct, 
Rousseau /”—a barbarity worthy of Stevenson’s Braxfield. Then 
there was certainly a Benjamin Franklin, for although it is not here 
reproduced, we have seen a copy of the engraving made from it, 
which is declared to be an excellent likeness, and represents him 
about 1780, when he was United States Minister.* But it is 
needless to note lacuns, where there is so much. If there is no 
Voltaire, there is the Abbé de Voisenon, whom Voltaire 
perfidiously flattered ; there are Grimm and Holbach, philosophes ; 
there are Bachaumont and Duclos of the Memoirs; there is 
M. de Buffon (in his literary velvet and laced ruffles, and wearing 
the Order of St. Michael); there is that patron of the arts, 
Mme. de Pompadour’s brother, the Marquis de Marigny; there is 
the amiable Louis Racine, whose Memoir of his father was the 
favourite book of Rogers. Among the musicians is Rameau, a 
characteristic and long-legged figure, scribbling a score in front 
of his spinet; there is also a well-known picture of Mozart, his 
father and his sister. The little boy of seven in an elaborate 


* It is to be found among the portraits of Franklin included in the interest 
ing facsimile of Poor Richard's Almanack for 1733, issued by “The Duodecimos 
of New York, 1894, p. 48. The engraver was D. Née. 
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suit of sky-blue, trimmed with lace, and perched on a chair, 
the seat of which has been raised for the nonce by cushions, 
is at the harpsichord; his sister, a girl of twelve, sings sedately 
by his side, while the father, Léopold Mozart, in red velvet, 
accompanies on the violin.* But, to the English student, perhaps 
the most interesting portraits will be those of Garrick and 
Sterne. The two figures in the former represent the Garrick of 
tragedy confronted by his alter ego, the Garrick of comedy. 
Grimm’s contemporary description puts this clearly: “M. de 
Carmontelle—he writes in July 1765—has drawn Garrick in a 
tragic attitude, and facing this Garrick, he has placed, between 
two folding doors, a comic Garrick, who bursts upon the tragic 
Garrick and makes fun of him.” Such a presentment of the great 
actor’s dual personality is certainly a happy thought; and the 
design seems unknown to his biographers. The Sterne, which 
belongs to a somewhat earlier date (1762), is mentioned in that 
writer’s correspondence: “The Duke of Orléans,” he tells 
Garrick, “has suffered my portrait to be added to the number 
of some odd men in his collection; and a gentleman who lives 
with him has taken it most expressively.” Expressive it is indeed, 
and as fortunate as that of “‘Roscius.” ‘“ Yorick” is shown 
standing on the terrace of the Palais Royal (?) the dome 
of the Invalides (?) in the background. A tall, spare figure, 
with a sub-humorous look and one hand in his pocket, he leans 
easily on a chair-back, and is decorously attired in a black suit, 
lace ruffles and a loose cravat. He has the long nose and the 
lips of the Nollekens terra-cotta of four years later; and it is 
probable that Carmontelle’s sketch is a more literal likeness than 
the idealised Reynolds at Lansdowne House. f 

* “ Mozart, as a child,” also appears in B. Olivier’s The 2 ? Anglaise chez le 
Prince de Conti (i.¢., at the Palace of the Temple), now in the Musée du Louvre, 
He is playing the harpsichord, accompanied on the guitar by the singer Jélyotte. 
Several of Carmontelle’s sitters are also present—the two Countesses d’ Egmont, 
the Countess de Boufflers, the Duchess de Lauzun, the Prince de Oonti, and 
M. Pont-de-Veyle. 

+ Grimm’s Correspondance Littéraire. Lédans says Carmontelle’s drawing 
was made at the Orléans chateau of Le Raincy, 

+ Sterne speaks of obtaining an etching of the drawing, but this is un- 
known. The original portrait did not form part of the Lédans collection, It 


was bought separately by the Duc d’Aumale for £64, A few copies were issued 
in 1890 by Messrs. Colnaghi, who also reprodueed the Mozart group 
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What became of the popular transparencies is not related. 
That they must have been in existence at Carmontelle’s death 
is clear, since they, or some of them, are included in the sale 
catalogue of 1807. From a note by Mme. de Genlis, it would 
seem that negotiations were at one time on foot to sell them 
advantageously in Russia; but she had no further information 
on the subject. The illustrations to the description of the Park 
of Monceau have already been referred to. But a closing word 
must be devoted to the other engravings after Carmontelle’s 
drawings, some of the originals of which are in the Musée Condé, 
and some not. The bulk of these were by Jean-Baptiste-Joseph 
de La Fosse, the engraver of La Malheureuse Famille Calas. 
He is credited among other things with a portrait of the “ gros 
Duc” on horseback, in hunting costume, and duly furnished 
with the traditional cor-de-chasse ; with portraits of the Duke 
and the Duc de Chartres in a billiard-room ; of Rameau; of 
the Abbé de Chauvelin, and of the Mozart group. Other engravers 
who copied Carmontelle were Houel, Miger, Auguste de Saint- 
Aubin, J. B. Tilliard, and Nicolas Ransonnette. To Carmontelle 
himself are assigned etchings of the Abbé Allaire, Egalité’s 
preceptor; of the Baron de Besenval, familiar in Carlyle ; 
and of Voltaire walking in the neighbourhood of Les Deélices. 
Carmontelle also executed a plate of La Bouquetiére after Boucher. 
But his fame as an artist will rest exclusively on the series of 
portraits in the Musée Condé, a standing testimony to his 
exceptional gift of accurate observation, his extraordinary fertility, 
and his no less extraordinary industry. If his work never attained 
the level of excellence which gives it the character of genius, 
it was of no small service to his contemporaries ; and it is still 
of enduring interest to the historian, the antiquary, and the 
archeologist. 

Austin Dogson. 


SOME ENGLISH HOMES 


A FEW words are needed to explain how the experiences here 
recorded came to be made, and why they are now made public. 

Writing in the Clarion on September 30, 1919, Mr. Blatchford, 
in the course of a stirring article on the beauties and greatness 
of his country, said: 


England, to the great bulk of Clarion readers is composed of Manchester, 
Sheffield and Newcastle, bounded on the East by the Labour Party, and on the 
West by the House of Commons. ...I shall have to go out and discover 
England, I shall have to discover English History and the English soldier and 
sailor. . . . Let us remember that Eagland holds St. Ives as well as Shoreditch, 
Salisbury as well as Salford, Let us remember that she bred such men as 
Shakespeare and Nelson and Howard and Shaftesbury. 

Every one must sympathise with this, and must hope that 
Mr. Blatchford’s great powers may be given to so noble a cause. 
He would be well engaged in making the England here described 
more familiar than it is to the mass of his readers. But is not 
the converse true? Is it not also of importance that those 
who have been familiar from their childhood with what is most 
lovely in this country of ours, and most inspiring in its history, 
should realise that theirs is not the only England? Theirs is 
the England of Chaucer and Henry V., of Shakespeare, Drake, 
Raleigh and Elizabeth, the England of Nelson, the England 
that our singers have hymned and our heroes have fought for, 
the England that has been a poem and a passion to millions of 
inarticulate Englishmen. But it is no longer the England of 
the great mass of the English. And if it is necessary that 
historic England, rural England should be discovered and 
preached to the English who do not know her, is it not equally 
necessary that the other England, dark and hard, where life 
has no help from beauty or from spaciousness, should be dis- 
covered by those who are fortunate enough to live elsewhere ? 
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While Mr. Blatchford, with his vivid pen, is telling his readers 


that our country is not all factories, dark towns, overwork 
and irregular employment, would it not be as well for us, who 
live in comfortable houses amid beautiful surroundings to try 
and realise the conditions which make lovely and historic 
England an unknown land to such great numbers of the English 
people—the darker aspect of that crowded city life to which 
industrial expansion, coupled with agricultural depression have 
brought us? Ought we not also to go out and discover 
England ? 

In the abstract we know about this other country of ours, 
we have all read reports and statistics bearing upon it. But 
this is very different from seeing poverty and the effects of 
poverty for oneself. I find in my own case that after the 
personal experiences herein related, I am now better able to 
understand, while not agreeing with, the minds of those who 
have been driven by familiarity with terrible evils to advocate 
desperate remedies. What made so deep an impression upon 
myself may be of interest to others similarly situated. It is 
in this hope that I have jotted down these notes of what I 
actually saw and heard. If they have no other value, I can 
at least claim for them that they are genuine, and written with 
no ulterior object of any kind. What I went to look for were 
not exceptional cases of distress, or sensational circumstances, 
but the normal life of the working class in the poorer quarters 
of our great cities, and I did so with no axe to grind, not as a 
politician, or a philanthropist or a proselytiser, but simply as 
an Englishwoman seeking more touch with great sides of English 
life not familiar to me, in the endeavour better to realise our 
national condition as a whole. 

It would have been hopeless for me, a novice, to try to see 
anything without the help of friends, whose regular avocations 
take them into such homes as these I have tried to describe. 
Under their guidance I was fortunate in seeing things in their 
ordinary state, without my presence attracting attention or 
disturbing the everyday life of the people whom I visited. Being 
a woman I came more in contact with the women and the 
children than the men. What I saw has made an indelible 
impression on me. For this reason I think the record of it may 
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not be useless to others, who have not had the same opportunity 
of exploring these, to them, unfamiliar regions. 

The following pages contain the account of a few days spent 
in the East End of London, a subsequent article will describe 
the conditions of the homes which I saw in one of the great 
manufacturing towns of the north. 


EAST END HOMES 


One cold dry morning this winter I was in the East End 
of London. The streets were full of children too small for school, 
who played in the gutters, and who, in spite of poor and often 
ragged clothes, looked for the most part, healthy and happy. 
Street playing in Stepney, Mile End, and Limehouse, is not 
so dangerous as in the West End, because of the absence of fast 
traffic. Even the Mile End Road has very little compared with 
any West End thoroughfare. Where children have no room 
to play at home, the street is their only resource, and their 
ingenuity in using odd trifles for games is great. A couple of 
little boys that morning were playing with two old boots. They 
had each a boot tied to a long string, and they swung them at one 
another in the endeavour to entangle and twitch the opponent’s 
boot out of his hand. It looked quite a good game. My hansom 
created a great deal of interest, and as I had a good many long 
waits, I saw a lot of the children, They were without shyness, 
and came and climbed about the cab, to my terror, for the horse 
was an ill-conditioned beast; they none of them dreamed of 
begging, or even of asking for a flower, but they were enchanted 
when I gave them some. One bare-footed baby of three was 
so excited at owning a chrysanthemum, that he rushed screaming 
with joy to his mother in the house. When children have to 
be so much in the streets one would think that blind alleys, 
provided they were wide and airy, would be sought after, but I 
was told that this was not so, and that the better-to-do residents 
preferred thoroughfares. Certainly the blind alleys we went 
to were very poor looking indeed. 

In one such alley, a wide one with low houses, I was taken 
to see a room, the home of an entire family. It was on the 
ground floor, and was reached through a tiny dirty passage. 
The room must have measured about eleven feet by ten, but 
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there were two shallow recesses on each side of the fireplace 
which widened it a trifle. There was a large double bed backing 
on to the window, which it partly obscured at the head, while 
it touched the door-post at the foot. The bed was filthy, there 
were no sheets or blankets, the bolster and mattress were 
stained and torn, and showed their dirty contents, and a heap 
of nondescript clothes lay on it. There was a sort of couch 
across the top of the room, in front of the window, from which 
the hard grey daylight fell full upon a sick child who lay on the 
couch, throwing all else into the background. The child was 
a pretty little girl of five or six, with dark curly hair and great 
dark eyes that were wide open, although all unseeing. She 
was whimpering quietly to herself, but she was unconscious, 
though she clasped a much worn doll in a vivid blue dress in her 
arms. Her skin was waxy, I was told that she had bad pneu- 
monia, There was some care shown in the arrangement of her 
bed, and she was well covered, although with dirty things. 

There was one other piece of furniture in the room besides 
the big bed and the couch ; that was a low cupboard or sideboard. 
The woman this home belonged to was a helpless sort of creature, 
frightened of the child’s illness, but not unkindly. She had 
other children, but I did not see them. The family had only 
that one room, with its half blocked window for a living-room, 
bedroom, and if, as was most probable, the mother was the 
breadwinner, workroom. Every one but the sick child slept 
in one bed. The child was having milk; there was a fire in 
the grate. The woman took her dismal, squalid surroundings 
as a matter of course. I asked my guide whether anything could 
be done to save the child, and he said, “If it were your own 
child, and you knew what the life in these surroundings would 
be, would you want to save it?” And I could not say “ Yes.” 
But the heart revolts at the thought of the death of a child. 

The next house we visited was a room, the same size as the 
first, which was also living and bedroom for a family. The 
woman had been confined in the early morning. She lay pale 
and wan, but with immense relief written on every line of her 
face. She had moderately clean sheets and blankets, and there 
was an old woman, a “Gamp,” in attendance. She also had 
other ehildren and a husband. All had tosleep in one bed, so 
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that I wondered what would become of the poor soft little baby 
between them all. There would have been no room for a cot, 
as there were cupboards in the recesses, and a chair or two in 
the room. The place was clean and not uncheerful, and there 
was in the air that satisfaction that the “trouble ” was over, 
which is usual in all walks of life at such times. 

This last family was in what they themselves would call 
good circumstances, able to pay for doctor and nurse, and owing 
no man anything. That was what made the picture all the more 
striking. I saw the room cleared of older children, who were 
either with neighbours or at school, and of the husband, who 
was at work, Three people completely blocked it when standing 
at the bedside. How four or five people lived in it is a mystery. 

Another family I was taken to see, where only the mother 
and a girl of fourteen were at home, showed no acute poverty. 
Nor was there any question of their being helped or relieved 
any more than the others. But the same little room for all 
purposes, the same big bed to hold the whole family were there. 
The mother was like any nice cottage mother, indeed, the women 
I saw were all very unspoiled by their slum lives. “No,” she 
had never been to the country, nor her girl, ber boys had been 
twice ; the first time they liked it, the second time they did not, 
this last was said with an air of great reserve. I was told that 
it probably meant that the boys had been sent away with a 
rough lot from a “low” street. I met with friendliness and 
civility everywhere. I went to no foreign tenements, because 
I wanted to see English homes. All the people I saw had the 
friendly manners of country people. I know that this was 
greatly due to my guide, who is liked and absolutely trusted 
among his poor friends, still the people themselves were nice, 
or they would not have been so friendly to a stranger of whom 
they knew nothing. The woman who had just been confined 
showed no resentment at my intrusion. 

Three days spent in the East End is a very little time, and 
yet much can be seen which shows the life of the people even in 
the street. The coal carts with their tiny sacks, some of which 
could not have held more than a bushel. A place where old 
splintered wood boxes are given away, and where forty or fifty 
women were waiting to receive fragments, the anxious little girls 
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who do the housekeeping and catering for the bread-winning 
mothers, all these are the commonplaces of East End street life. 
In Stepney and Mile End the women are generally the bread- 
winners, but as the work is home-work, they can keep an eye 
on their children, although they have no time or strength for 
housekeeping. The work is all the badly paid kind. Cardboard 
box making, shirt-making, trouser-making. Some minor industries 
there are, worked in a small way, such as haddock-smoking. 
Public-houses and cinematograph shows abound. One of the 
effects of the clauses in the Childrens Act which prohibits their 
going into public-houses, is that benches are put up outside and 
the children come there. The streets are their playground and 
their college, their education in life, and their salvation in health, 
A doctor said to me: “ When they are eighteen months old, 
and can get into the streets, they are all right, before that their 
mortality is awful.” And in all the streets there are children, 
children everywhere, making themselves busy, happy, and im- 
portant with trifles, eager to see and do. The Mile End Road 
on the night of the poll was enough to reconcile a pessimist to 
politics, for there were hundreds of children who were enjoying 
the excitement; happy boys in coster carts, great crowds of 
children drawn up opposite the polling-booths, and it was delightful 
to hear them cheering the motors, the candidates, the canvassers, 
the drays full of voters, anything and everything that came along. 
The hours they keep are fearful, for there seem to be as many of 
them in the streets at eleven at night as at four in the afternoon. 
How many of them go to the country one would like to kmow ? 
Not that going to the country is so important as good conditions 
at home. 

Two homes I saw one day were worth noting. One was 
“well-to-do.” The family had two rooms. The bed had its back 
to a wall instead of being in the usual draughty position in a 
window, and there was more room. The mother had a baby a 
few hours old. She was absolutely clean, as were her sheets. 
The rooms were on a first floor, up a break-neck dark staircase 
reached through a passage, “draped” as is customary, with 
dirty curtains. One has to dive and grope along nearly all these 
passages. The family I visited were perfectly satisfied with 
their surroundings, which though deplorable, were infinitely 
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better than many of their neighbours. The other home was in 
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a blind alley or “ buildings.” There, in a ground-floor room, 
quite small, lay a sick child. There were three other children 
in the room, and there were older ones we did not see. The 
husband was ill in the infirmary, there was no furniture, nothing 
left. The wife had applied for relief, but out-door relief had 
been refused. She was told that she must bring her children to 
the workhouse. She was so worried, so worn out with anxiety and 
want of food, that she could hardly attend to the advice given to 
her, which was that she should go before the Board of Guardians 
and state her case. She was a nice woman, not incompetent or 
a muddler, but absolutely exhausted by trouble and privation. 
The children looked very unkempt, but she had an eye to their 
manners. They appeared to have boots on, but when one little 
fellow lifted up his foot I saw that he had only “ uppers,” and 
that the soles of his feet were bare. The “uppers” were tied 
round with string, and string tied under the foot kept them on. 
This family was in arrears for the rent, but the landlord was very 
good, and ready to wait. The woman made no complaints, she 
asked my guide for nothing but advice, she had no resentment 
against any one or anything. I was particularly struck with 
her fair statement. Herstory was told without heat or exaggera- 
tion of any kind, or animus against any one or against fate. 
She knew that at all costs she must keep her home together, and 
her children out of the workhouse. The feeling among decent 
people against the workhouse seemed strong, and the efforts 
made to keep out of it prodigious. 

I was told of one couple who by dint of incredible self-denial 
and exertion all their lives succeeded in saving £24. When they 
could no longer work, this sum of money kept them for exactly 
eighteen months. But at the last they had to go to the work- 
house, and in spite of their sorrow at going there, their great 
achievement kept a sense of self-respect in them. They had 
done their uttermost. 


VIOLET CECIL. 
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WasHINGTON, April 7, 1911. 


For the first time in sixteen years a Democratic Speaker called 
a House of Representatives to order having a majority of 
Democratic members when Mr. Champ Clark, a Representative 
from Missouri, last Tuesday announced that the House was in 
session. A session that will undoubtedly prove of extraordinary 
interest began on that day. It marks not only the reversal of 
the popular verdict of two years ago but, in the opinion of a 
great many persons, it is the beginning of a still greater and 
more important political upheaval to come next year. Whether 
these hopes will be justified or the fears dispelled the future will 
determine, but it is certain that the legislation of the Congress 
which began on Tuesday and will continue until March 4, 
1913, will be one of the most important factors in deciding 
the Presidential Election of next year, and it will exercise great 
effect on the economic policy of the country. 

The Democrats have made a good beginning, even their 
critics admit that, and they have disappointed the expectations 
of their enemies. When the Democrats found themselves in 
power last November as a result of the Congressional elections 
the Republicans freely predicted that the Democrats having 
won their prize would not know what to do with it. So accus- 
tomed were the Republicans to Democratic incompetency and 
blundering that it was natural to suppose that a party, undis- 
ciplined by the responsibilities of office and holding so many 
incongruous elements, would be without cohesive force when 
charged with the duty of constructive legislation and the creation 
of a policy. “Two weeks after the Democrats try to agree on 
their policy for the coming session they will be quarrelling among 
themselves more bitterly than they ever fought us,” Republicans 
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gleefully observed, and they waited for the first signs of interna 
dissension. The Democrats have been quietly formulating their 
policy since early in December and there is still no evidence of 
mutiny. They agreed to the election of Mr. Clark as Speaker 
without dissent. They reversed the practice of the House 
existing for more than half a century by taking away from the 
Speaker the power to appoint the standing committees and 
delegating that duty to a special committee elected by the 
Democratic members of the House, this reform being considered 
necessary to prevent the Speaker from exercising autocratic 
power and making himself the master of the House instead of 
its servant. The Republicans predicted that the new system 
would cause endless bickerings and bitterness and leave so many 
sores that they would not be healed during the life of the Congress. 
The committee appointments were submitted to a caucus and 
approved unanimously. There was not the slightest attempt 
made to reverse the action of the committee. Some men were 
naturally disappointed, for they got less than they hoped for, 
and some men naturally felt that their merits and abilities had 
not been treated with the consideration to which they were 
entitled, but they indulged in no recriminations and made no 
attempt to lead a mutiny. This discipline and harmony have 
visibly impressed the Republicans and the country, especially 
as the Republican caucus was far from harmonious and the 
struggle for supremacy between the Old Guard and the 
Insurgents still goes on. 


At their caucus the Democrats decided upon a legislative 
programme, the most important features of which are Canadian 
Reciprocity and the revision of the tariff. Both are political, 
both are party questions, and both may make or break the 
party. Reciprocity, as your readers are well aware, is President 
Taft’s policy, but the Democrats hope to turn it to their advantage 
and obtain whatever credit is to be derived from being responsive 
to public opinion. The Canadian Reciprocity Bill failed to 
become a law at the last session of Congress because there was a 
sufficient number of Republican senators who refused to permit 
the Bill to be brought to a vote. As I have before pointed out 
to your readers, Reciprocity is a sentiment rather than a con- 
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viction. People are running after Reciprocity now in the same 
way that some years ago they ran after free silver, and reciprocity 
now as free silver then is supposed to have some magic power 
to make one dollar do the work of two. It won’t, of course, 
as every sensible person knows, but that is of no consequence. 
Principles may win in the end, but before principles triumph 
sentiment gains many a battle, and no politician ever succeeded 
who antagonised sentiment. Quite apart from whether they 
believe in it or not—and the Democrats profess ardent belief 
in Reciprocity—it is shrewd tactics for them to champion it 
and tosupport the President as against his own party. If the Bill 
passes the Democrats may claim more than half the credit for 
it ; if the Billfails because of the opposition of the Republicans 
in the Senate, the Democrats are relieved of all responsibility 
and have another count in the indictment against the Republicans 
when they come to arraign them on the stump. 

So far the Democrats are working with the President while 
the President meets with opposition from his own party, but 
the Democrats are thinking more of themselves and what will 
advantage them rather than of the President or his political 
fortunes. The Democrats frankly admit that this is a political 
game and they hope to make the most out of it, and no one 
blames them for that. The Democrats fought the campaign 
last year on the tariff and pledged themselves to reduce it if 
they were given the opportunity, and now that the opportunity 
has come they feel that they are bound without delay to redeem 
their promise. Mr. Taft does not agree with them. Mr. Tait 
appointed a commission of experts to investigate the tariff 
scientifically and ascertain, if possible, the difference in the 
cost of production in Europe and America, so that duties might 
be imposed on knowledge and not on guesswork or for the 
enrichment of certain favoured manufacturers. Mr. Taft’s 
experts will not make their report until next December, and 
the President insists that the tariff shall be left undisturbed 
until then ; the Democrats say that it is nonsense to wait several 
months for the report of experts, as expert testimony of this 
kind is never convincing, and that they have sufficient knowledge 
to enable them to act intelligently. Mr. Taft has intimated 
that if the Democrats attempt to revise the tariff now he will 
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veto their Bill; the Democrats retort that if Mr. Taft vetoes 
a Tariff Bill simply because it is passed by a Democratic House 
he will have written his own political death-warrant and the 
next President will assuredly be a Democrat. 

To a certain extent the Democrats hold the whip-hand over 
the President, but they are not quite convinced whether it is 
wise for them to push their power too far. As sentiment is 
strongly in favour of Canadian Reciprocity, the Democrats fear 
that if they throw any obstacles in the way of its passage they 
will risk popular disfavour, and the Democrats are on their 
good behaviour and cannot afford to forfeit public confidence. 
The policy to which they are inclined, but which will not be 
determined for a week or two, is to pass their Tariff Bill first 
and see whether a Republican Senate and a Republican President 
will accept it, and then to pass the Reciprocity Bill. 


Whether the Reciprocity Agreement will ever pass beyond 
its present stage and become law is at least doubtful. There 
are some men who feel certain that it is a dead cock in the pit, 
and, while I do not think that any one is justified insuch a positive 
assertion, it is evident that the odds are against the Agreement. 
There is not only the chance of the Agreement failing because 
of the conflict between the President and the Democrats, but 
the President must reckon on the very serious and determined 
opposition of the Insurgent Republicans. These were the men 
who prevented the Bill from being brought to a vote at the last 
session because they asserted it would seriously injure their 
constituents, as the Agreement was in the interest of the pro- 
tected manufacturers and the Canadian farmers, but was ruinous 
to the American farmer. The Insurgent senators after a month’s 
absence have returned to Washington still firm in their conviction 
that closer commercial relations with Canada would be injurious 
to their agricultural constituents and prepared to repeat the 
filibustering tactics of last session and prevent the Bill being 
brought to a vote. If the Democrats in the House send a Tariff 
Bill to the Senate in advance of the Reciprocity Bill it will 
probably be late in the summer before the Senate has ceased 
debating the tariff, and by that time the popular ardour for 
Canadian reciprocity may have cooled. It is the general expecta- 
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tion that the session will last until late in the summer, and it 
would not be a surprise to a great many persons if the session 
were barren of results. 


A great many eminent Americans—President Taft is one of 
them—have called attention to the contempt in which law is 
held in America and to the necessity of enforcing higher respect 
for the law for the good of society. One of the reasons perhaps 
why Americans hold the law so lightly is the power possessed 
by the courts to nullify the acts of the Legislature, which creates 
the impression in the minds of the ignorant that the courts are 
tyrannical and that judges are more concerned in protecting 
the rights of property than they are in guarding the lives and 
health of workers. A decision recently rendered by the New 
York Court of Appeals, the court of last resort of that State, 
which has been very generally discussed by the Press, is typical 
of the tendency of the courts to subvert the intention of the 
Legislature by over-refinement of technicalities. 

The New York Legislature passed a Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act similar to, although not as broad in its scope as, the 
English Act, on which it is to some extent modelled. The law 
recognised that certain employments are extra hazardous and 
provided that when an employé was injured the employer 
must compensate him. The intent of the Legislature was so 
plain that it could not be misunderstood. The principle of 
compensation has now been accepted by most of the civilised 
nations as wise and humane and as properly relieving the burden 
that always falls on the workman when he is injured in the line 
of duty, frequently through no fault of his own but as an incident 
to his occupation. America has lagged behind the rest of the 
world in legislation of this character, and the Legislature of 
New York sought to repair the deficiency so far as the State of 
New York was concerned. 

A workman who was injured in one of the trades recognised 
by the statute as extra hazardous applied for compensation, 
which was refused on the ground that the law was unconstitu- 
tional in that it was a confiscation of private property. This 
plea the Court of Appeals sustains, the unanimous opinion of 
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in contravention of a provision of the Constitution of the State 
of New York and also the Constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits the taking of property without ‘‘ due process 
of law.” To the ordinary mind this is the refinement of paradox. 
It would seem that when a Legislature enacts a law the “due 
process of law” has been observed, but in America a State 
Legislature or Congress may pass all the laws it pleases and they 
are not laws but merely wastepaper if a State court in the one case 
or the Supreme Court in the other can twist them into an 
unconstitutionality. The justice who delivered the opinion 
said : 


The right of property rests not upon philosophical or scientific speculations 
nor upon the commendable impulses of benevolence or charity, nor yet upon 
the dictates of natural justice, The right has its foundation in the fundamental 
law. That can be changed by the people but not by Legislatures. In a 
Government like ours theories of public good or necessity are often so plausible 
or sound as to command popular approval, but courts are not permitted to 
forget that the law is the only chart by which this ship of State is to be guided. 
Law as used in this sense means the basic law and not the very act of legislation 
which deprives the citizen of his rights, privileges, or property. Any other view 
would lead to the absurdity that the Constitutions protect only those rights 
which the Legislatures do not take away. 


This may be sound law, it is to be presumed that it is sound 
law, otherwise it would not have been enunciated by a tribunal 
of such high standing as the Court of Appeals of New York, 
but if it is sound law then one is more than ever convinced of 
the correctness of the dictum that the law is an ass. Some of 
the leading newspapers regard it as extremely unfortunate that 
the court should have held the Act to be unconstitutional. 


By all means [says the New York Lvening Post] the guarantees of the 
Constitution must be preserved, and it is the business of the courts to preserve 
them; but it is a cardinal error to assume that “‘the fundamental idea of 
property” is indissolubly bound up with them. For this assumption there is 
no substantial ground either in theory or in the experience of other nations, 
The Constitutional prohibition directed against the taking of property without 
due process of law may be a desirable defence of property rights, just as the 
Constitutional privilege of refusing self-incriminating testimony may be a 
desirable defence of personal rights ; but the remote inferences which flow from 
investing these doctrines with a sacrosanct character are no more essential to 
the fundamental idea of property rights or of personal rights than are the 
minutie of ecclesiastic ritual to the fundamental idea of religion. 


— 
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While every one will cordially approve President Taft’s 
efforts to promote an Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty so as 
still further to strengthen the relations between the two countries 
and render it impossible that any serious dispute could arise 
to lessen the friendship that now exists, it is greatly to be 
regretted that the American political system does not give the 
President full control in international relations, or that the 
Senate insists upon its pound of flesh whenever an Arbitration 
Treaty is proposed. The new treaty, it is generally understood, 
will commit the two Powers broadly to the general principle of 
arbitration when disputes arise which cannot be settled through 
the ordinary channels of diplomacy, but before any question 
can be submitted to arbitration a separate treaty must first 
be negotiated and ratified by the Senate. That body may at 
any time refuse its assent to the ratification of such treaty, and 
in that event the general Arbitration Treaty is so much waste- 
paper. 

The treaty would be more valuable and have greater meaning 
if the Senate were to agree that for a stipulated period all disputes 
between the two countries were ¢pso facto made the subject of 
arbitration, no intermediary steps being required. But this 
the Senate refuses to assent to as it will not willingly yield any 
of its rights in the treaty-making power. The result is that we 
shall have a treaty that will be a benevolent intention of expres- 
sion on the part of the President and perhaps a majority of the 
people of the United States, but is not binding upon the Senate. 
A question may arise which, in the opinion of a small group of 
senators, is not properly a subject of arbitration, and they will 
refuse their consent to the ratification of that particular treaty, 
and at the same time they can declare their devotion to arbitration 
as a principle. Or in the course of a year or two political changes 
may bring new men to the Senate, men who are opposed to the 
arbitration of questions involving “national honour.” They 
could prevent a submission to arbitration, justifying their course 
by saying that they had no part in the general treaty of arbitra- 
tion and that they would have voted against it had they been 
in the Senate at that time. Neither they nor the United States 
could be accused of bad faith, nor would they be legally or 
ethically bound because of the existence of the general treaty. 
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I point these things out merely to prevent misunderstandings 
in the future. It is to be hoped that they will never arise, but 
it is well to know exactly what treaties made with the United 
States mean, and always to remember the limitations imposed 
upon “the Government” in the United States and the absolute 
power centred in the hands of “the Government” in England. 
The general Arbitration Treaty, even although it is not as binding 
on the United States as one could wish, is a long step in the right 
direction and must have most beneficial effects. It will redound 
to the credit of Mr. Taft. It proves again his sincerity, courage, 
and strong convictions. He has not only preached peace, but 
he has set a fine example of the way to make peace lasting. 


There are not_many men who have lain in a cell and heard 
the hammers working on their gallows and have lived to tell 
the story ; there is perhaps only one man who has gone through 
that experience and received an appointment as an Ambassador 
of a great Power. When Mr. John Hays Hammond next June 
takes his place in the coronation ceremonies as the Special 
Ambassador of the United States, his mind may travel back to 
the time when but for the intervention of Great Britain his 
life would have been forfeit. The friend of Cecil Rhodes, he 
took part in the Raid and was condemned to death by Kruger, 
but with the other prisoners was subsequently heavily fined 
and pardoned. Mr. Hammond is one of President Taft’s most 
intimate friends and on many occasions has been his confidential 
political adviser. The President tendered him the appointment 
of Special Ambassador as a mark of his friendship and in recog- 
nition of his eminence in his profession, for not alone in the 
United States but in Europe Mr. Hammond is regarded as one 
of the greatest mining engineers in the world. 


There is less fear that the President will be compelled to 
send the troops into Mexico than there was when I wrote a month 
ago, but all danger is not yet removed. The President has acted 
with his usual good sense in taking leading public men, Democrats 
as well as Republicans, into his confidence and explaining to 
them the necessity for mobilising a division in Texas. The 
communications made by the President to public men have 
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been regarded as confidential, but enough is known to convince 
even his opponents that he was amply justified in taking 
precautionary measures. The Mexican Government made stiff 
representations because of the failure of the United States 
properly to observe its obligation of neutrality, in permitting 
arms and ammunition to be purchased in this country and 
smuggled across the border, and in taking no steps to prevent 
the insurgents recruiting their forces on American territory. 
Strictly speaking, the United States was not violating neutrality, 
as the correspondence between the State Department and the 
Mexican Embassy will show should that correspondence ever 
be published. The United States has consistently maintained 
that it is not a violation of neutrality for Americans to sell 
munitions of war to a belligerent, although it recognises the 
doctrine of contraband after the munitions have left American 
territory. The same question was raised during the Boer War 
when the British Government purchased mules in the south. 
No concealment was made of the fact that the mules were to 
be used for military operations in South Africa, but the American 
Government held that it could not interfere with this traffic, and 
the obligation to prevent the mules from reaching the British 
military authorities rested with the Boers and not the American 
Government. It would be a violation of the neutrality laws for 
a belligerent to use American territory as a base for military 
operations, but the Mexican Government has not been able 
legally to prove their contention that military operations against 
the Government of President Diaz are being conducted on the 
American side of the line. 

However, to be on the safe side, American troops were sent 
to Texas so that Mexico could have no grievance against the 
United States for not having done what was legitimately required 
of it, and the presence of the army in Texas has undoubtedly 
made it more difficult for the revolutionists to draw their supplies 
from this side. The precautionary military measures ordered 
by the President have convinced the world that the United States 
is prepared to act whenever the lives and property of Americans 
and foreigners in Mexico may be placed in jeopardy should 
the government of President Diaz be overthrown and anarchy 
follow. Whether it will be necessary to send American troops 
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into Mexico cannot be predicted, but the President has positively 
said that nothing of the kind will be done except with the previous 
authorisation of Congress, as he doubts his power to invade a 
foreign country with an armed force unless ordered by Congress, 
and in any event, even if he has the power under the Constitution, 
he would make Congress the final judge. The latest reports from 
Mexico are not encouraging. President Diaz appears to be 
making little headway against the revolutionists, who have 
repeatedly declared that they refuse to lay down their arms 
unless the President retires and a new election for President 
can be held. So long as Americans are not injured and their 
property is not destroyed there is little danger of intervention, 
but if life and property are unsafe and the war is carried on 
under the same conditions that marked the attempts of Spain 
to put down the Cuban rebellion, such a sentiment may be 
aroused in this country that will make it impossible for the 
American Government to remain merely a passive spectator. 


Since I last wrote, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld the validity of what is known as the Corporation 
Tax. The last Tariff Bill provided that all joint-stock companies 
should pay a Federal Tax of one per cent. on their profits in excess 
of $5000, and this tax a great many persons held to be uncon- 
stitutional as it was practically on all fours with the Income 
Tax, they said, which the Supreme Court held to be in violation 
of the Constitution. President Taft, however, a jurist of great 
ability, was convinced that a tax on corporations was constitu- 
tional and was willing to risk the test, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court is his vindication. This decision means much, 
for it is the first time that the Federal Government has been 
given supervision over the transactions of all joint-stock companies 
doing business in more than one State. When President Taft 
recommended the enactment of this law he said that one of its 
chief merits would be “‘ the federal supervision, which must be 
exercised in order to make the law effective, over the annual 
accounts and business transactions of all companies.” It would 
mean, he urged, “a long step toward that supervising control 
of corporations which may prevent further abuse of power.” 

The decision is not accepted without protest by those news- 
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papers who think that it is not the function of Government to 
“interfere” with private business and who see the danger of 
admitting the Government “ to the innermost places of finance, 
commerce, and industry,” in the words of the New York World. 
But the New York American voices what is, perhaps, the popular 
opinion when it says : 

This moment is the time to take due note of the fact that we have made a 
tremendous mistake in our dealing with the problem of corporate combination. 
The mistake may now be confessed without alarm, because it has now become 
remediable. We have but to seize the new opportunity offered by the Corpora- 
tion Tax decision—and to follow its obvious leading. 

We have the light of European experience to guide us to industrial peace. 
Great Britain and Germany, for example, have undergone a trust development 
exactly parallel with our own. But they have never had a trust problem. 
They have regarded grand-scale business as a desirable and inevitable modern 
development, Accordingly, they have exerted the strength of law, not to 
destroy combinations, but to compel them to be socially useful. 

The great corporations in Europe are not hated by the public, because they 
have grown up in an atmosphere of public responsibility. They have not 
been allowed to exercise a corrupting influence in legislation, and they have 
never been permitted to inflate prices in order to pay dividends on floods of 
watered stock. 

It is the general belief that the supervisory power of the 
Government over joint-stock companies will be extended and 
that the iniquities of American corporation management will 
soon be a thing of the past. It ought to be comparatively easy 
now to prevent the issue of watered stock, to make over- 
capitalisation impossible, to put an end to bogus companies 
that exist simply for the enrichment of their promoters, and to 
protect the innocent investor against the schemes of criminals 
who are safe from prosecution because they operate under the 
colour of law. 


The State of Washington has recently granted the right of 
suffrage to women, and it has also adopted a new-fangled political 
device known as the recall, by which voters dissatisfied with 
the conduct of their municipal officials can, by a majority vote, 
depose them. The Mayor of Seattle having become obnoxious to 
a great many persons an election was held to “recall” him, 
which resulted in his defeat, the women being the deciding factor. 
Of the 71,000 voters registered 22,000 were women, and it was 
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the residence districts, where the influence of the women was 
mostly felt, that gave the largest majorities against the Mayor 
and forced his retirement. This is the first time that the recall 
has been used in American politics, although it has been adopted 
by other States, but has not yet been put into operation. It 
is supposed to exercise a salutary check over officials, as without 
it there would be no way to get rid of an incompetent or venal 
official except by criminal prosecution, which is a difficult, 
costly, and tedious process. The new State of Arizona proposes 
to go even farther and write into its Constitution a provision by 
which a quarter of the electors of a judicial district may petition 
for the recall of the judge of that district, and in case he refuses 
to resign in five days after receiving the petition an election 
is to be held for his successor. This has aroused great opposition, 
as a judge would be constantly at the mercy of a fraction of 
the electors and would be more likely to curry favour with them 
than strictly to enforce the law. President Taft regards the 
provision as so obnoxious that he has refused to accept the 
Constitution, which requires the approval of the President before 
the Territory can be admitted as a State of the Union. 


A. Maurice Low. 


WHY I CEASED TO BE A DRAMATIC 
CRITIC 


AFTER wanting to be a dramatic critic all my life, I have been 
one for five years. For five years I have regularly attended 
performances at the principal London theatres, and tried to 
say something stimulating about them. For five years I have 
done my best to fight against the conviction, growing steadily 
stronger, that I was wasting my time . . . sometimes as much 
as eighteen hours of precious time a week. Now I can fight 
no longer. At forty one cannot afford to waste time. I give 
up the unequal contest, in which I have been trying to look 
upon the Drama as an art, while theatrical managers have 
combined to persuade me that it is a business. I have come 
round to their view. 

In this country the Drama is a business, conducted upon 
the same principles as the sale of carpets or cheese. Far be it 
from me to blame the purveyors of it. They have a right to be 
what they please. I fancy, myself, that by this course they will 
miss both fame and money. The career of Sir Henry Wood 
shows us that being an artist is more paying, as well as more 
honourable. He declined to make music merely a business. 
He would not give the public “ what it wanted.” He gave it 
what he wanted it to have. Now Queen’s Hall regularly turns 
away money, Sir Henry Wood is famous, and the musical taste 
of London has enormously improved. However, if theatrical 
managers prefer to be people of small accounts at their bankers, 
and of no account anywhere else, that is not my affair. I do 
not attack them for making Drama a commercial proposition. 
I simply state what five years of regular playgoing have taught 
me to regard as an indisputable fact. 
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The difference between an occupation followed as an art 
and an occupation followed as a business seems to me to be 
this. The one presupposes in the pursuer an attachment to his 
pursuit, a desire to express himself by means of it, an ambition 
to reach certain ideals. The other is taken up merely in order 
to make a living. No one blames a cheesemonger for selling 
any kind of cheese which happens to be in demand. It may be 
inferior cheese. He may think meanly of the taste of those who 
enjoy it. He may sincerely wish his customers would buy some 
better kind. But he is under no obligation to force a better 
kind upon them : or to tell them that if they want inferior stuff, 
they must buy it elsewhere. He is simply a man of business, 
and good business means giving the public what they will readily 
buy. 

But the man who follows an occupation as an art has another 
outlook. Though he may be under the necessity of selling his 
work in order to live, he will not be governed by public taste. 
He has a taste of his own to satisfy. Art is not regulated by 
demand and supply. It is the outcome of emotion, of a desire 
to represent certain objects, certain phases of existence, as they 
appear to the artist. As soon as the artist suppresses this desire, 
and tries to represent them in a manner which he thinks will 
please other people, he becomes a tradesman. As soon as he 
starts asking: “ What do the public want?” his work ceases 
to have any value. 

For, firstly, the public has no corporate taste or desire. It 
does not “ want” anything, except to have its mind occupied, 
its interest awakened, its emotions stirred. It will accept 
thankfully any kind of diversion which has those effects. It 
can be led on to appreciate noble work, but of course the easier 
plan is to offer it poor, cheap stuff. So that is what it mostly 
gets. And because it swallows this, stupid people say that is 
what it “wants.” Secondly, even if the artist could find out 
what was “ wanted,” he could not supply it with any success 
unless he wanted it too. For the moment he ceases to do the 
work towards which his nature urges him, the moment he tries 
to express anything but what he feels himself, he ceases to be 
an artist. He becomes a business man. 

Speaking generally, that is what has happened to our writers 
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of plays. Instead of inviting the playgoer to look at life through 
their eyes, they attempt to adjust their glasses to the range of 
his bleary vision. And when once this process begins, there is 
no saying to how low a level it may lead. No one can feel 
proud of our theatre when they see East-end melodramas enjoy- 
ing long runs at West-end theatres. Nor is it pleasant to 
notice how the sniffing curiosity of the public is intrigued by 
posters representing young women in night-dresses, such as now 
are often seen upon the hoardings—posters, by the way, which 
seldom bear any but the slightest relation to the plays they 
advertise. But we shall probably descend to lower depths yet, 
both in Drama and in the manner of advertising it. The 
appeal to nasty-mindedness has become already in recent years 
far more flagrant. Papers which live by purveying garbage now 
make a regular practice of issuing suggestive contents-bills which 
they would not have dared to exhibit ten years ago. Theatrical 
posters of the “hugging and kissing” variety have become 
nauseatingly common. How rapid is the descent to Avernus 
the change in the popular story shows. A well-employed writer 
of this class of fiction told me lately that the effort to write 
down to the scarcely educated public has had a disastrous 
result. “They want nothing but blood now,” he grumbled. 
“Sensational crime. No imagination, no fancy, no attempt at 
decent writing. Just blood!” 

As that story writer complained, so do playwrights of the 
cleverer sort complain of managers. ‘‘ They will not look at 
anything out of the ordinary. They are terrified of originality 
of ideas. Their aim is either to produce pieces which have had 
a success in Paris or America, where conditions are different ; or 
else to imitate as closely as possible some play that has had a 
long run in London. They make us ‘adapt’ impossible 
French pieces, and will not look at the work into which we have 
put the best that is in us.” 

On the other hand, the complaint of managers is, ‘“‘ We 
can’t find good plays.” The reason is simple. They do not 
try to find good plays. They try to find pieces that will run 
a year. Of course, a manager must shape his ends so that his 
theatre will pay expenses and make him a living. If his ideals 
of dramatic art were so high that only a few people could be 
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found to share them, he would be wise to seek some other 
occupation. But it is not impossible to have ideals and also 
make a living ; at all events, it has been possible in the past. 
I have said many hard things about Sir Herbert Tree, but he is 
an example of the manager who remains an artist. He makes 
mistakes, and sometimes, through being too enthusiastic to 
recognise his limitations, he attempts parts for which he is not 
well suited. But he has never regarded management as purely 
a business. Herbert Trench, too, has fine ideals and enthusiasms. 
George Alexander has made now and again bold experiments. 
But the tendency is towards the direction of theatres by men 
who have neither; who simply aim at making their enterprises 
pay. They exercise their own taste (if they have any) no more 
than the baker who bakes white bread because his customers 
are used to it, but who would be quite ready to bake any other 
kind for which a demand might arise. 

There is, however, this difference between the baker and 
the theatrical manager. The former knows what his customers 
prefer, and can supply them day after day with the same article. 
The manager has but a hazy idea notion of what will please the 
playgoing public, and his attempts to supply it frequently fall 
lamentably wide of the mark. In fact, Drama is not only a 
business, but an unsuccessful business. Few managers make 
money at it. Dramatists find it increasingly hard to earn a 
living. Most of our prominent players eke out their regular 
engagements by appearances in music-halls. This is having 
naturally a disastrous effect upon the playhouses. If popular 
favourites can be seen in twenty-minute sketches, sandwiched 
between a magic lantern and performing cats, why go to the 
theatre? You pay twice as much for a seat. You cannot 
smoke. The play is ten to one indifferent; and, in any case, 
it is the same play all the evening, not an entertainment offering 
fresh features every few minutes. 

By taking music-hall engagements actors and actresses are 
cutting their own throats. “ Variety,” said Mr. G. P. Huntley 
the other day, defending his music-hall excursion, “is what the 
public seem to like. From that point of view the sketch appears 
to me to have a big future.” Exactly, and the bigger the future 
of the sketch, the smaller will be that of the play. If our 
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managers were good business men, they would refuse to employ 
any one who appeared on the halls. The only chance for the 
theatre is to draw the line strictly and to appeal to those who 
care for Drama more than for variety shows. The moving 
pictures are dangerous competitors also. I went to one of these 
entertainments afew evenings ago, the best, I was told, in London. 
It consisted of old news films of no topical interest, and dramas, 
sentimental or comic, acted by French or American troupes. 
Yet the place was filled and the spectators seemed satisfied. 
On the Boulevards there are some really excellent Cinémas with 
pictures of widely varied attraction. But the Paris public 
demands good value for its money. In London something that 
constantly changes, and calls for no sustained attention, is all 
that is required. 

A system of education which does not concentrate the minds 
of children upon anything, assisted by the multiplication of 
small distractions in daily life, has created a race of townspeople 
whom it is extremely easy to divert, but exceedingly hard to 
interest for more than a few minutes at a time. Further, there 
appears to be a greater gulf fixed between the mass who accept 
things as they are, and the few who think about them, than has 
ever been the case before. I say the “ gulf” appears to be 
greater ; this is probably an illusion due to the fact that until 
lately the mass never made itself felt. It was not appealed to. 
The opinion of the few was all that counted. But the gulf itself 
is no illusion. That exists and is a grave national danger. It 
also has a disastrous effect on Drama. The only way to make 
a play run a year is to please all sections by finding not the 
highest, but the lowest common denominator among the varying 
types of spectator. 

It might be thought that a manager or two would find it 
worth while to appeal mainly to the people who think about 
things. But in this direction the pitch has been queered by 
a crank school of dramatists which now includes, I regret to 
say, both Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Bernard Shaw. They 
have given us in the past brilliant, interesting, delightful plays. 
But no class of people is ever going to be detached from its 
firesides to listen to pieces like Getting Married and The Madras 
House. They are good to read, but dreary,and perplexing when 
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acted. In short they are not plays. I know the argument that 
there is no definite play form, and I am ready to agree that, 
if by means of a new form, we could get as much or more enter- 
tainment, the old form might well go by the board. But if your 
cook, when told to send up a steak pie, were to produce a basin 
containing half-baked crust and shreds of meat, some cooked 
and succulent, some raw and uneatable, you would promptly 
send your cook away. She might argue till she was black in 
the face that the usual way of making pies was old-fashioned. 
You would get her out of the house as quickly as you could. 
Our “ intellectuals ” put plenty of good stuff into their efforts, 
but they do not produce finished articles. Their plays are apt 
to consist of raw material. The cooking (that is to say the 
working-up of the raw material into a compact whole, held 
together by a strong thread of interest running all through) 
they neglect and despise. 

I was amused to see an announcement by Mr. Frohman to 
the effect that he had decided not to make any “ repertoire ” 
productions in 1911 because he thinks London will be full of 
people ‘“ who will prefer comedy, farce, and the lighter styles 
of entertainment.” A repertory theatre has thus become 
synonymous with a dull theatre, a heavy theatre, a theatre 
from which gaiety is banished. One thinks of the Théatre 
Frangais rocking with laughter at Les Précieuses Ridicules or 
chuckling delighted over Le Monde ow Von s’ennuie. One 
thinks of German repertory theatres giving frequently such 
pieces in “ the lighter style of entertainment ” as Old Hevdelberg 
and Der Biberpelz. But to Mr. Frohman and to managers 
generally repertoire, as they will call it, suggests a solemn, bald- 
headed audience half-filling a dimly-lit house for a performance 
either gloomy and tedious or unintelligible to the ordinary 
mind. 

The situation, therefore, is this. Our abler dramatists would 
fain be artists, but the general run of managers will not let them. 
They must not represent life as it appears to them. That is 
*“unwholesome.” In other words, it conflicts with the 
conventional view of what life ought to be. Never mind whether 
it is so or not. The conventionalists know very often that it 
is not so, but that makes no difference. They insist on having 
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the “ ought-to-be ” view. In ages when all shared much the 
same ideals and opinions, the dramatist’s life was easy. When 
the advance guard and the main body are so far separated as 
hardly to be in touch at any point, a playwright’s is a perplexing 
trade. He must earn his bread by staying behind with the 
plodders, or go forward . . . and starve. 

Most of our skilled actors and actresses have also artistic 
aims, but are given few opportunities to pursue them. They 
jump at any chance to exercise their talent—in plays produced 
by the Stage Society, for example. They know well that they 
can distinguish themselves far more in clever plays, with living 
characters in them, than in wooden adaptations or “ mechanical 
rabbit ” pieces which adhere to tediously well-worn lines. Yet 
almost all productions at the commercial theatres fall into one 
or other of these categories. As for the uncommercial productions, 
they are too often either cranky or amateurish, sometimes both. 
There is no middle way in the theatre. There are the pieces 
which insult your intelligence, and there are those which make 
you wonder whether you have any. Between these there might 
surely be a golden mean, which should give us skilfully invented 
stories with some idea at the back of them, some interesting 
development of character, some zest of life. That happy 
compromise has not been found yet in London; in Manchester 
and in Glasgow they have got nearer to it. 

In these circumstances the dramatic critic has an unpleasant 
and a thankless task. I know that I always went to the theatre 
anxious to praise. It stands to reason that the critic would 
sooner be interested than irritated. I hoped that going to the 
play would be a recreation and diversion after a day’s work 
in other directions. Instead of this it became, five times out 
of six, a burden and a bore. No healthy-minded person can 
find pleasure in pointing out faults or holding up stupidity to 
ridicule, unless there is a likelihood of the faults being amended, 
of the stupidity being laughed away. If criticism has no effect 
it becomes wearisome and futile to offer it. One had better 
apply one’s faculties in some other direction. 

I have had, too, for some*time an uneasy feeling that I was 
interfering unjustifiably with the course of trade. It would be 
a brutal act to stalk into the shop of our hypothetical cheese- 
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monger, to taste his wares, and to denounce them as inferior. 
It would serve me right if he called a policeman. He would very 
properly urge that he made no false representations about his 
cheeses. His customers were satisfied with them. What cause 
had I to interfere? That is exactly the line managers take in 
regard to criticism. They resent it because it is an interference 
with their business. They do not want criticism. They only 
ask for reports. “Tell the public we have put snch-and-such 
a piece on. Neither they nor we want to know what you think 
of it.” A few years ago a Society of Dramatic Critics was formed 
for the purpose of inducing managers to give better facilities 
for the criticism of plays. It is hard to write even a good 
* notice” by midnight when the curtain does not fall till after 
eleven. What we asked was that “ general rehearsals ” should 
be given, as in Paris, on the evening before production, 
no reference to the piece being made until the morning after the 
regular first-night. One or two of the best managements 
consented, but the greater number flatly refused. That the 
critics should have time to think over productions was the last 
thing they desired. And I must say that, from the business 
point of view, they were perfectly right. 

The effect of these considerations (1 mean the weariness of 
perpetual fault-finding and the feeling that it is unfair to judge 
trade articles as works of art) may be seen in the work of our 
best critics . . . of the few men who still bring to their task 
any qualities of intellect and intuition. They either treat the 
drama with flippant contempt, not thinking it worth while to 
take silly plays seriously enough evento condemn them. Or else 
they hint a doubt and hesitate dislike, follow up the expression 
of their own view with a hasty rider to the effect that the public 
were delighted, and leave their readers with the impression that 
they are apologising to the management for not having been 
delighted too. 

Critics used to represent the opinion of the few whose taste 
managers respected. Now they represent nobody. They are 
voices crying in the wilderness. The public does not heed them. 
Managers refer their expressions of opinion to crankiness or 
ill-nature. Now, on these terms criticism is mere beating of 
the air. I doubt if it will last much longer. I do not myself 
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understand why the Press continues to give theatres free 
advertising, seeing that they are purely commercial concerns. 
A new pill would have to pay hundreds of pounds for puffs in 
all the daily and weekly papers. A new play is generously 
puffed for nothing. If I were a newspaper proprietor I would 
treat Drama just as I treated other trade products, noticing 
it in the news columns whenever it had news interest, but at all 
other times making it pay its way. 

The plays which have news interest nowadays are usually 
produced by uncommercial methods. Nothing illustrates the 
impotence of the critics more pitifully than the scornful refusal 
of managers to pay any attention to what they say about them. 
Mr. Frohman, to his credit, did buy Chains, which was first seen 
and highly praised at a private performance. But as a rule 
the pieces that critics praise when they are produced in this 
way are never heard of again. Even the dramatists who, after 
long struggles, get a hearing at regular theatres, have a way of 
disappearing again with ominous rapidity. Managers have not 
the wit to see that beginners need helping along. It is no use 
expecting to find ready-made perfection in their efforts. There 
are many of these, however, which, with improvements suggested 
by a practised playwright, could be worked up into quite good 
plays. ButI repeat it is not good plays that managers are after. 
They want pieces, no matter what kind of pieces, that will attract 
the largest crowds. 

Such being the conditions of our stage to-day, it seems to 
me impossible for any one who has a love of the theatre to do 
himself or it any good by remaining a dramatic critic. There is 
another thought, too, in my mind. Within the last year or two 
I have been fortunate enough to travel a good deal up and down 
the world, especially up and down the British Empire. To 
come back and find the theatre so utterly out of touch with the 
vastly interesting age we live in, is like passing from the activities 
of a busy workshop where things are being made, into a stuffy 
greenhouse filled with sickly exotic plants only kept alive by 
artificial conditions. As I sit and hear a multitude of flabby 
people shrieking with neurotic laughter over some mechanical 
jest, or applauding with both their nerveless hands a pinchbeck 
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romance, I think of the men who are making Canada, South 
Africa, Rhodesia. I think of the great sunny spaces, the healthy 
life of farm and ranch, the conquering of new territories by the 
race that these little islands have bred and sent forth to people 
half the world. How does the theatre help us to be worthy of 
our noble traditions, to clear our minds of pettiness and prejudice, 


to brace our spirits for the struggle which lies ahead? Alas, it 
helps us not at all. 


X. 


MR. STOLYPIN AS RUSSIAN NATIONALIST 


For a struggle which is inthe main a silent conflict of instincts 
without public commotion, the present phase of Russian affairs 
is yet an absorbing human drama. In a contribution to the 
National Review two years ago, it was explained how Mr. Stolypin 
had decided to rely on the occupiers of land to help him against 
both bureaucratic reaction and revolutionary schismatics. In 
setting to work to build up a Party organisation for his policy 
he chose the harder task, for his own success in restoring order 
by firm-handed administration was used by influential interests 
as an argument for letting well alone. He was urged to drop 
the idea of taking the Duma seriously, and to go on relying on 
his own executive instruments. His insistence on protecting 
and shaping the Duma as an institution antagonised most of 
the nominated members of the Council of Empire, who regarded 
themselves as by right the only extra-ministerial advisers of 
the Tsar’s Government. Later on, the brusque stroke by which 
he made clear that neither Council nor Duma would be allowed 
to stand in the way of his chosen friends, the men on the land, 
left him at arm’s length with both Houses. What is of much 
deeper import for the future, it established him openly as leader 
of the Russian Nationalist Party. 

Much of the outer calm that surrounds the battle-ground 
between the Nationalists and the bureaucratic obstructionists, 
is due to the elimination of the constitutional-democrat party 
as a serious factor. The avowed revolutionaries have been 
honestly hoping for the worst all the time. Like the extreme 
champions of autocracy, they long to see the Duma razed from 
the face of the earth. But the Constitutional Democrats used 
to be nothing if not parliamentarians. Their ranks were to 
furnish an alternative responsible administration. Hope deferred 
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has damaged their tempers; and since in the present Duma 
they found themselves constantly in the minority, their party 
tactics have sunk to mere indiscriminate bickering. One of 
Mr. Stolypin’s infrequent comments on the general trend of events 
in Russia provoked them into a blunder which has enabled him 
to disregard them in his present campaign. 

Six months ago he appointed Mr. Kasso to be Minister of 
Education, and the newcomer forthwith proceeded to try con- 
clusions with the political professors in the universities. He 
declared himself for classical and scientific studies and the academic 
life. Far too many chairs, according to his dictum, were filled 
by men whose lectures, ostensibly on economics, psychology, 
or jurisprudence, were devoted to the windy cause of “ social 
justice,’ which he qualified as quackery. He threatened to 
select promising Russian scholars, and send them to foreign 
seats of learning to be prepared in a better academic atmosphere 
for taking over, on their return, the work of higher education 
in Russia. Mr. Stolypin brought the professorial wrath to a 
head by remarking that the universities were the last corners 
remaining in which there was still a systematic attempt to 
foment revolution. The Viborgers, the concocters of the 
Constitutional-Democrat manifesto, had first tried to sap the 
loyalty of the army, but with no success at any time; then, he 
said, they turned to the peasantry, but the Land Settlement 
Act had now gone far towards furnishing Russia with an energetic, 
patriotic population of freehold farmers; after that they strove 
to force their propaganda upon the factory workers in the great 
cities, but wages and employment had been steadily improving 
and their agitation flagged; there were left only the chronic 
cradles of unrest, the universities, whose weapon against the 
Government has remained always the “ general strike.” 

Eventually, with Tolstoy’s death as the occasion for a few 
days’ universities strike in the cause of abolishing capital 
punishment, issue was joined between the universities and the 
educational department, and a general strike proclaimed through- 
out the universities. Minorities were forced into submission 
by ‘chemical obstructions” which made the lecture-rooms 
uninhabitable. The Constitutional Democrats befriended this 
strike as the best means of driving Mr. Kasso from among them. 
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It has turned out otherwise. The entire strike movement 
gradually faded away in the presence of an indifferent outside 
public; and Mr. Kasso remained. In its bearing on the main 
political struggle, it relegated the Constitutional Democrats 
to a place beside the avowed revolutionaries, and the Octobrists 
became the nearest to a Liberal element among the parties 
that count in a situation which offers no occasion for public 
upheaval. 

It has been Mr. Stolypin’s aim from the start to live on good 
terms with the Octobrists. He and they alike date from the 
Tsar’s October manifesto, and both have tried to come nearer 
to the liberties that it promised. The Octobrist Party enabled 
him in this present third Duma to meet an elected House that has 
worked in general agreement for four years with his Ministry. 
It is still the centre party, probably the most numerous, although 
the readiness with which offended politicians announce their 
withdrawal from party leadership makes it difficult to tell. In 
the case of the Octobrists events have proved stronger than 
men or party programmes; and recent events have helped at 
their expense a party that has grown up from the innate strength 
of national sentiment among orthodox Russians, and is not 
specially identified with the Tsar’s October manifesto. As a 
definite organisation the Russian National Party scarcely existed 
during the general election campaign four years ago. When 
the new House assembled, a substantial number of members 
whose elections were due largely to their own personal influence 
soon came to co-operate on a basis of national reorganisation. 
To be more definite, they took up the cause of the authentic 
Orthodox Slav against his non-Russian and cosmopolitanised 
detractors. Many had been elected as independents; more 
came over from the Moderate Right; and for long there have 
been steady migrations from Octobrism to Nationalism. Mr. 
Stolypin is himself, by temperament and conviction, a fervid 
Russian Nationalist. In his personal life he is a Russian of the 
Russians. Since he took office five years ago he has spent all 
his days under the Russian flag. When last year after the harvest 
there was an ample pause in politics, he proved to be stronger 
than the volatile impulse of many of his countrymen to seek 
a change of mood among foreign faces. Instead, he set out for 
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Siberia, drove for hundreds of versts away from the railway, 
visited among the new-settled colonists, and heard from them 
what they needed most to improve their lot. He came back 
to work out projects of railroad construction. 

His Bill of this year for establishing Zemstvos in the South- 
Western provinces that border on Russian Poland, the immediate 
cause of his collision with all his enemies, is avowedly a Nationalist 
measure. Such elected councils have long existed in Great 
Russia, where the population is homogeneous enough to ensure 
that the interests of the Orthodox will always prevail. But 
on an equal franchise the composition of Zemstvos, if introduced 
in the western territory, would give the Poles the advantage. 
To obviate this the Bill proposed to establish separate electoral 
colleges for Orthodox and non-Orthodox in such a manner that, 
as Mr. Stolypin said, “no community of Russians that happened 
to be in a numerical minority should feel itself in political 
subordination.” The Octobrists joined the Nationalists in carry- 
ing the Bill so framed through the Duma. A remarkable reception 
was prepared for it in the Council of Empire. At first it was the 
Polish elected delegation, with whom the Teutonic Barons from 
the Baltic provinces soon made common cause, that led the 
Opposition. Then the curious combination of Mr. Durnovo 
and Count Witte, who prepared the attack on Mr. Stolypin 
two years ago, discovered that the whole Bill was objectionable 
as an encroachment on the Tsar’s sovereignty. 

Mr. Durnovo, as the more practical politician of the two, 
determined that he would prove his case at headquarters, and 
defeat Mr. Stolypin by the votes of the Tsar’s nominees. He 
happened to know General V. F. Trepoff, Military Governor of 
Kieff, a younger brother of the late General Dimitri Trepoff. 
The last generation of Trepofis had been watchdogs to the last 
generation of Romanoffs, and the Military Governor of Kieff 
was brought up in the police household of the Imperial Palace. 
As one of the nominated members of the Council of Empire 
the Zemstvo Bill for the Western territory brought him up to 
St. Petersburg. Kieff is, indeed, the ardent nursery of the 
Russian national movement. During the Council’s debates 
on the Bill, in which Mr. Durnovo led the Opposition from the 
Right, General Trepoff asked for an audience from the Tsar, 
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which was readily accorded to one who has been known at the 
palace since boyhood. To Mr. Stolypin’s evident astonishment 
General Trepoff then declared that loyal sentiment at Kieff 
was against the introduction of elected councils, and that a 
deputation from the Western territory in favour of the Bill 
whom the Tsar had received and given a favourable answer to, 
was not a geniune representation. He came back to the Council 
of Empire and, with Mr. Durnovo, had a very easy task to persuade 
the malcontent ex-ministers and grandees on the Right that they 
might throw out the Bill without offending their Sovereign, 
that, in fact, they were expected to vote according to con- 
science. This they did, and the Bill was rejected on its 
central clause for the establishment of electoral colleges. So 
far Mr. Durnovo seemed to have won. 

The abrupt halt that was thus called upon the progress of 
the Nationalists, turned inquiring eyes towards the group who 
avowedly strive to get back to the days of untrammelled 
bureaucracy ruling in the name of autocracy. According to 
Mr. Durnovo the only true freedom consists in being a “slave 
of the law,” and the “law” means any document signed by a 
Minister who is answerable only to the Tsar. Even the iron- 
fisted inventor of the “administrative order” method of getting 
quit of his enemies, had seemed of late to realise that his day 
was passed. He had flourished before the Plehve era, and the 
new men were all of another school. But an incident had 
happened just after last Russian New Year celebrations that 
awoke him to keen attention, for he knew that it would bring 
all the groups of the anti-Stolypin combination to his side. In 
an official note issued by the Ministry of the Interior, Mr. Stolypin 
announced early in January that the Tsar, having acquainted 
himself with the valuable patriotic nature of the work done, 
had subscribed ten thousand roubles towards the propaganda 
fund of the Russian National Party. So long as the Sovereign 
chose to endow the fervent champions of Autocracy such an- 
nouncements were welcomed among Mr. Durnovo’s friends, 
but this public approval of a party which was an active and 
growing factor in public life, was a blow at the very vitals 
of the bureaucratic body. It destroyed the tradition that 
the holding and giving of administrative positions throughout 
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the Empire belonged exclusively to the life-trained official 
hierarchy. 

Was it possible that Mr. Stolypin, a hard hitter who was 
supposed to be ill equipped in the matter of cunning, had all 
the while been undermining the position of the ancient officers 
of the Tsar, and that he was preparing to substitute for their 
class an acceptable alternative from the public men of the nation ? 
There was the disturbing fact that he had been Minister of 
the Interior five years, and that very many of the provincial 
Governors are now his personal adherents. Soon after the 
announcement of the Tsar’s subscription, the gathering opposition 
to the Prime Minister on the nominated side of the Council of 
Empire, learned that several of the Governors in the interior 
were giving official aid to the campaign preparations of the 
National Party for next year’s general elections. There was 
no time to lose, said Mr. Durnovo; Stolypin, the Nationalist, 
must be struck down. 

A ‘serious difficulty in the way of the Prime Minister’s friends 
arose from the construction of the Organic Laws, which, in place 
of a Constitution, define the composition of the two legislative 
chambers. In the old ante-Duma days, all the members of 
Russia’s sole legislative body, the Council of Empire, were 
nominated each New Year’s Day, by the Tsar, to sit for one year. 
They framed such laws as the Tsar’s Ministers sanctioned, and 
the Imperial Senate, as a “ college of justice,” was left to interpret 
them. With the advent of representative institutions half 
the membership of the Duma was made elective, and the other 
half was nominated as before. To be appointed member of 
the Council of Empire was the usual consolation given to a fallen 
Minister who had not really disgraced himself. There are 
over thirty ex-Ministers on the nominated side of the Council 
now, and probably not half a dozen of them but cordially wish 
the worst to Mr. Stolypin and the National Party. Yet it is 
most unusual not to re-nominate, annually, each of the members 
whom the Tsar has once placed in the Council. In the amiable 
easy-going personal relationship among Russians, it was taken 
for granted that as long as an old servant of the State wished 
to sit in the Council, so long might he stay. 

The summary dismissal of Mr. Durnovo and General Trepoff 
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from the sessions of the Council, until their mandate expires 
at the end of the year, was counted an extreme measure for the 
Tsar to have taken at the behest of his Prime Minister, as part 
punishment for their underhand manceuvres. But the problem 
of the nominated councillors remains. If they are to sit by 
personal appointment of the Tsar, and retain personal freedom 
to defeat his Minister’s legislation, a more pliable person than 
Mr. Stolypin will have to be found. Should the Tsar submit 
his list of nominees to his Prime Minister for approval, it would 
be a diminution of sovereignty, as understood in Russia, that 
very many personages near to the throne will not willingly see 
taken. Probably the way out will be found in adopting the 
course which apparently both the Tsar and Mr. Stolypin thought 
that the nominated malcontents in the Council would follow 
in dealing with the Zemstvo Bill. The understanding that 
existed until General Trepoff claimed authority for telling them 
to oppose if they wished was that, as the Bill was an essentially 
important part of the Government’s legislation, nominated 
members should abstain if they could not bring themselves to 
vote for it. 

In the composition of the elected side of the Council of Empire 
there has been another kind of flaw which Mr. Stolypin’s Zemstvo 
Bill would remove. In those provinces where the system of 
land tenure is not according to Russian tradition, and there are 
no Zemstvos, the workaday agricultural population, who are 
Russians, count for nothing beside the Polish and Baltic German 
landowners, in the contest for representation on the Council of 
Empire. The new Zemstvos would have the immediate effect of 
reducing the German and Polish, and increasing the Russian dele- 
gations from the Western territory, to both legislative chambers 
in St. Petersburg. Both Germans and Poles, in their capacities 
of legislators in Russia, take a wholly cynical view of the efforts 
of National reorganisation. Their votes are on offer to any com- 
bination, repressional or revolutionary, which will weaken Russia 
internally and externally. Their power for mischief, as the 
Russian National Party see it, will be reduced to controllable 
dimensions when the new legislation is at work in the west. 

Already the Land Act for enabling Commune peasants to 
become freehold farmers, apart from its economic benefits, has 
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the political effect of transforming the next voters’ register in 
agricultural Russia very much to the advantage of the Orthodox 
population. The introduction of Zemstvos in the Western 
territory will work in the same direction; and this undoubtedly 
accounts partly for Mr. Stolypin’s swift application of his 
emergency authority, under the organic laws, to make his Bill a legis- 
lative act by a stroke of the hand on the morrow of its defeat by 
the Council of Empire. The Prime Minister has the power, when 
the legislature is not in session, to give a Governmental measure 
legal sanction, on condition that it is introduced as a Bill within 
two months of the Chamber’s resuming business. Such power, 
says the code, should only be exercised in case of urgency. 

Whether the Zemstvo Bill was urgent depends on the point 
of view; for Mr. Stolypin and the National Party it unquestion- 
ably was. By giving it forthwith legal sanction the Prime 
Minister enabled the work of land valuation and registration, 
necessary to ascertain the qualified electorate, to be begun at 
once; and the Zemstvos should be in session before the end of 
the present year. Whatever outcry there is over the twisting 
or breaking of legislative procedure, it is evident that the measure 
has come to stay as a permanent part of the Russian system. 
It has been given to the Nationalists under the hand of the Tsar, 
and the Nationalists are dangerous people to quarrel with. They 
are heartened for the coming campaign by Mr. Stolypin’s declara- 
tion in defence of his Bill that the Russian State, which historically 
has been a pervading and prevailing influence, must identify 
itself with the Russian National idea, and not rest a mere fabric 
of administrative machinery for controlling an amalgam of 
nationalities. 

For sufficient reasons such German influence as there is in 
Russia is used for all its weight against Mr. Stolypin and the 
Nationalists. It has already sought to bend the Prime Minister 
on this same Western territory, which is the venue of the present 
trial ofstrength. For many years a State-aided stream of German 
agricultural immigration has been flowing into the provinces, 
which are to be affected by the new legislation. The immigrants 
were largely of the class of scientifically trained farmers, bringing 
grants of capital with them, and their families later on. They 
proved to be good agriculturists but bad Russians. The years 
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passed, and they neither naturalised nor followed any neighbourly 
social conventions in the country from which they were taking 
their living. Eventually the Russian Government’s law, pre- 
cluding foreign subjects in Western Russia from holding land, 
placed them in a temporary difficulty, but the Berlin authorities 
responded with a decree that the German agricultural settlers 
might become Russian subjects without losing their German 
nationality and its protection. That was the state of things 
when Mr. Stolypin came to power. He proceeded to issue de- 
partmental regulations that no land in the provinces in question 
should be held except by Russian subjects born of Orthodox 
parents. 

Since then the whole German influence at Court, among the 
Baltic province nobility, in politics and in business, has combined 
in trying to have him deposed. But he is young for a man 
who has already had so phenomenal a career—barely forty-nine 
years old—and his strength of character, brain and body has roused 
a spirit of good-will towards him among the millions of Russians 
who are attracted to the struggle less by political interest than 
by human eagerness to follow the fortunes of a great drama. 
Very many of them think that he does too much work personally ; 
but the force of circumstances has decreed that the man who is 
Minister of the Interior in Russia shall be, de facto, Prime Minister. 
Mr. Stolypin is actually both. The separation of the two offices 
which would have followed if Mr. Kokovtseff, a sound and success- 
ful financier, had taken over the Premiership temporarily, while 
Mr. Stolypin went out to lead the Nationalists for the next electoral 
campaign, must have resulted—if a man of personal policy and 
determination became Minister of the Interior—in a deadlock 
of cross-purposes, such as lasted all the time that Plehve at the 
Ministry of the Interior was engaged in implacable conflict for 
control with his colleague Witte at the Ministry of Finance. 
The existing situation can be mastered only by the man who is 
able to give a definite, intelligible direction to national policy ; 
there is no financial element in it. 

In the end the Russian Nationalists and Mr. Stolypin will in 
all likelihood break down the combined opposition. Their 
campaign is helped by the absence of any kind of violent ferment 
in the country ; rather there is a serious straining to achieve 
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constructive results. These are not to be had or to be looked 
for from the obscurantists who still dispute the way against 
the new dispensation, or from the anti-Russian nationalities 
who occasionally find that fortuitous conditions help their tactics, 
or, least of all, from the ex-professors on the Left. And poetic 
justice surely owes it to Russia’s national statesman that the 
leader who made internal peace by refusing to make terms with 
revolution should advance to the work of reorganisation strong 
enough in patriotic support to refuse to make terms with 
reaction. 


FREDERICK RENNET. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


THE present age stands out among others for the rich evidence it 
affords of prevailing levity and shallowness in the public mind. 
At other epochs Englishmen may have been as thoughtless, as 
credulous, as blind to the true proportion of things as they are 
to-day; but they had far less opportunity of publishing the 
state of their minds to the whole world. Those who thought 
ignorantly or stupidly about grave matters in the reign, say, of 
George II. may have uttered their thoughts, but if they did it was 
probably in conversation; or if they penned them, the ideas were 
not given to the public, but remained in the obscurity of private 
letters. But nowadays the march of progress has blessed us 
with facilities for revealing how silly we all are. We put what 
we fatuously believe to be ideas into print. And on no subject 
is so much nonsense written so frivolously and from the abysses 
of such blank ignorance as on the tone of our Public Schools. 
And this remark holds good not only of the encomiums to which 
we are accustomed but also of the abuse which,forsome unaccount- 
able reason, has latterly taken their place. 

It is generally forgotten that, like all else that is great and 
interesting in England, our Public School system is a gradual 
and unconscious growth—an institution developed by people 
who had no idea what they were doing; else, would they have 
been Englishmen ?—and that in its most distinctive features 
it is a very recent development indeed. That is to say, when 
its admirers prate about the schools having produced Empire- 
builders they talk wildly. The men who had most to do with 


* This article deals with three other articles that have recently appeared in 
the National Review, viz., “Our Public Schools,” by a Public-School Boy, 
November 1910; “Our Public Schools: A Reply,” by An Undergraduate, 
December 1910; “ Parents and Public Schools,” by A Parent,” January 1911, 
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building the Empire were either not in Public Schools at all, 
or else were in seminaries quite unlike those that are called 
by that name. In other words, the modern Public School 
is remarkable for certain characteristics: organised games ; 
friendly relation between boys and men; great loyalty of feeling 
on the part of old boys; great variety of studies; free and 
constant contact with the outer world. In every one of these 
very important respects the schools of the Middle Ages and 
down to 1800 must have been wholly different from those we 
know. Indeed, the date may safely be put as far down as 1850. 

Next it is forgotten that this peculiar and recent develop- 
ment is the admiration of the civilised world. What a singular 
irony it is that just when a motley host of irresponsible critics 
are bespattering the schools with abuse, grave students from 
Germany, America, Japan, and all our Colonies come in large 
numbers to our shores with the one object of learning, if they 
can, wherein lies the secret of our educational success. In 
many educational matters they boast themselves to be better 
than we are. But the one thing they avowedly envy is the 
character-training of the Public Schools. 

Now, one of the strangest and most sinister of our national 
peculiarities is that the very excellence which foreigners discern 
in our institution we ourselves seem to be eager first to dis- 
own, then to destroy. For some time we refused to see that 
we really had invented a good thing in education. I mean, 
of course, the blending of liberty and responsibility in the upper 
part of our schools: the peculiar social training which is given 
by contact with large numbers in one school, whereby the 
imitative younger members learn something from the sentiment 
and behaviour of the elder boys, and learn it without interference 
or compulsion from the masters. There is no sort of doubt 
that this is the speciality producing what is known as the Public 
School spirit. 

But is it recognised or understood by the public ? Certainly 
not. Quite recently the War Office has issued a scheme which 
is to take boys intended for the Army earlier from school, 
apparently under the crazy idea that a year and a half at 
Sandhurst can make good the loss. This move on the part of 
a Government office is a formidable fact not only for its 
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immediate effect on future young officers, but as an indication 
of impatience and ignorance among responsible officials which 
may result in irreparable damage to the one educational creation 
of which England may be proud. And again, it is manifest 
that the liberty and self-government of the Public Schools 
depend on two things: (1) the remarkable and apparently 
hazardous arrangement of boys being gathered together in 
boarding-schools ; (2) the existence of a fair number of youths 
who have reached years of discretion and are capable of under- 
taking responsibility—i.e. over seventeen years of age. And 
yet we find Professor Ray Lankester, in an interesting 
educational address, actually proposing to cut away the dis- 
tinctive features of the schools by first turning them into day 
schools—as if that could be accomplished in a few hours—and 
then packing off all their elder boys to the Universities. Of course 
the remains of this wild, revolutionary treatment would be a 
set of schools shorn of everything which in the past has given 
them any interest or distinction among those of other civilised 
nations. Whatever is defective or dangerous in the school 
system would be carefully retained; whatever is precious and 
inimitable and unique would be lost for ever. 

In the middle of the Babel of voices there rise from time to 
time uneasy mutterings that the moral tone is bad; or that, as 
“A Public Schoolboy’ has also said, there is no teaching of 
patriotic service; and as an accompaniment to these specific 
indictments we hear a pretty constant refrain of the intellectual 
tone being low. 

Before commenting on these complaints I wish to make it 
clear that I am no out-and-out panegyrist of our schools, but 
that a long and close acquaintance with them, and a careful 
inquiry from different sources of information, have shown me 
that if the critics are ever right in what they blame, they are very 
seldom right, and then only by a hazardous shot, not with any 
appreciation of the facts of the case ; and that as a rule they are 
quite wrong in what they praise or blame. 

First, then, as to the blemishes. Hardly any man alive, 
certainly in England, has a right to express a slapdash judgment 
as to the intellectual output of the schools. He may say, if he 
likes, that it is far less good than he expected; but it is ver 
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questionable whether his expectations were not absurdly high, 
considering that schoolboys are the children of singularly 
unliterary parents. It ought not to be assumed that a child of 
a home in which no intellectual subject is ever broached in 
conversation can be made into a youth who will love things of 
the intellect for their own sake. And, again, if it is urged that 
boys reckoned as failures at school often turn out sensible men, 
it is forgotten that our schoolboys belong to a race which, though, 
as a whole, averse from book-learning has always shown itself 
remarkably quick to learn from life’s experiences; and that the 
question how to give to school lessons the bracing and quickening 
power of a practical problem in ordinary life—say, in farming— 
whereon livelihood and happiness depend, has never yet been 
solved. Here and there a solution has been approached, but 
there is something in ordinary school lessons which seems irre- 
mediably remote from life as the boys know it; and the attempt 
to cure this defect lands us in a deadlier danger of vulgarising 
learning with calculations of £ s. d. 

It is at this point, however, that I would admit a serious fault in 
schoolmasters, though it is ridiculous to suppose it peculiar to them. 
They are far too slow to see the need of experiment in intellectual 
training, and are deficient in the feeling for psychology. Hence 
the clinging to “the old ways” in spite of crushing evidence 
that those ways lead nowhere and never have led anywhere, 
except to a deep and general disbelief in book-learning. The 
conservatism of schoolmasters, though less obstinate than 
is generally supposed, yet has this in common with that of 
English farmers, that it is able to endure the pain of glaring 
and reiterated failure more readily than the pain of a change 
in routine. And another blemish is the thinness of intellectual 
interest among the adults which impoverishes their efforts as 
teachers. Real stimulus is given by a natural, not a feigned, 
love of learning ; and there might well be more of humble 
effort to acquire that love by patient research, even if the 
result were that less golf were played. 

But even this defect is less observable among schoolmasters 
than in any other class of the community. It is not the fact 
which is so deplorable as the general blindness to its importance 
as a cause of failure. 
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Lastly, there is an indictment which may justly, I think, be 
made against schools: that of languor in religious teaching. 
-The moral tone among the masters is astonishingly high, and 
their sense of duty, though not very enlightened, is really robust 
and shows no sign of enfeeblement. But it lacks the vital flame, 
and when the Bible lesson comes round there is seldom much of 
the spiritual contagion necessary to kindle the divine spark in 
the learners’ hearts. But, again, schoolmasters as a body are 
less languid in religion than any other group of laymen; and 
so clearly is this the case that the defect, in so far as it exists, is 
seldom or never mentioned by outside critics, and is indeed due 
to causes too deep to be discussed here. 

I pass on to the chief gravamen against our Public Schools— 
the alleged immorality of their tone. 

As regards “A Public Schoolboy’s” contribution to this 
topic, nothing could be wiser or juster than the kindly remarks 
of “‘ An Undergraduate ” in a later article of this Review. But 
I would add the observation that when a boy who has just left 
school arraigns schoolmasters for taking a “narrow” view of 
these questions, readers should be cautioned against ascribin 
to him a wider knowledge or more intimate acquaintance with 
facts than his elders have. There is nothing to show that 
he knows more than a small section of one school, and it is 
undeniable that any serious-minded boy leaving school is very 
likely to exaggerate the evil, and altogether to ignore the 
efforts made to cope with it. 

Among the many things written on this subject of late years 
I have not met with any instance of emphasis being duly laid on the 
question which principally demands consideration. The ordinary 
fault-finder seems to think he has done something triumphant 
if he can point to a few boys who have been sent away from 
school for vicious practices. But the bare fact tells the public 
nothing of that which they have a right to ask, and that is, not 
whether in such or such a school bad things occur, but what is 
done to prevent them spreading, and what safeguards exist for 
the weak. It will be noticed that in saying this I assume that 
certain moral dangers incidental to adolescence are a permanent 
fact. The strange delusion is that the danger is only in schools. 
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nature ought ever to suppose anything of the kind, but 
unfortunately the number of ignorant people is very large. The 
truth is simple enough. A certain proportion of boys require 
no safeguards whatever against this particular danger; another 
lot, also a minority, are peculiarly exposed to it from heredity 
and an indulgent home. The majority, however, are between 
the two, and their welfare depends on their environment. This 
rough classification is correct, no matter whether the individuals 
are together in a school or dotted about in isolated homes, and 
in the event of a collapse the effect on the character would be 
much the same, except that the very healthy shock of disgrace 
in a school would be missed at home. 

In this connection let it be realised that the plea sometimes 
made by schoolmasters, and derided by “A Parent” in this 
Review, viz., that things have improved, is perfectly sound and 
quite relevant to the real issue. It is certainly truc, and we 
there have some indication, so often vainly yearned for in 
educational questions, that we are on the right track. What, 
then, has the system been ? 

Briefly, it must be said that a school will soon be worse than 
any number of homes if neglect is the order of the day. If it is 
not, then a school is far safer than the homes. To-day in schools 
where neglect reigned it reigns no longer. Once it was the rule 
in homes, in the preparatory schools, and in the Public Schools ; 
and the results were alarming. Now men of special fitness for 
the work, of genuine moral earnestness, and unsleeping vigilance, 
of tact and experience, are quite incessantly fostering the kind of 
atmosphere fatal to moral evil of all sorts, but especially the one 
under discussion. No one who is not really behind the scenes 
can form any adequate idea of what this means. By grave 
consultation with his elders, by guidance from his headmaster, 
by failures, by gradual growth of single-mindedness in himself, 
a young schoolmaster comes to learn how to distinguish real 
from apparent need of help, when to speak, when to be silent, 
how to cheer, how to terrify, how to forewarn. And of late an 
increasing and most salutary practice has grown up of co-opera- 
tion with parents. It ought not to need saying that if there 
were less indulgence and more plain speaking in the homes the 
moral evil in schools would almost disappear. But, as it is, the 
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help due to schoolmasters from parents—to put the matter 
preposterously—is being steadily more and more recognised and 
more freely given. The stimulus in this direction has come from 
both groups, and promises still better results in the future. 

And, again, where shyness, ignorance, or early Victorian 
conventionality prevents children from being fully equipped for 
the Sturm und Drang of youth, schoolmasters are stepping 
in to fill the gap. Those who have charge of the preparatory 
schools, in a growing number of cases, take upon themselves, 
sometimes with the connivance of the parents, to give the 
necessary instruction at such time as it seems advisable, generally 
at the passing from the preparatory to the Public School. There 
is work of the highest value to the national life: done quite 
quietly, and, like much of the preventive work of the Public 
School, almost entirely without recognition. There are, of course, 
some parents and guardians who really know what the country 
owes to these humble, patient efforts for the building up of a 
virile generation of young Englishmen; but meantime some 
people find pleasure in writing to inferior newspapers and scattering 
random charges against institutions of which they know nothing 
whatever but the name. 

Much more might be said about the indirect preventives, 
which certainly have been powerful for good—the variety of 
interests in the schools, the quickening of the spirit of service, 
the use of athletics as general recreation instead of only the 
polishing of a few players into perfection, in all of which move- 
ments the big schools have moved together, stirred not only by 
patriotism and unselfish instincts but by the coarser impulse 
of competition. And the only reason I can suggest why such 
visible changes in school life are overlooked by the unthinking 
public is that a very large number of men cannot believe that 
a reformation so salutary and far-reaching has really come 
about since their own school-days, when most of the conditions 
were the reverse of what they are now. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat that, without any wish to 
deny defects, such as not infrequent blundering, a native 
abhorrence of all first principles, a faltering accent in the delivery 
of religious truth, and much wrong-headed worship of routine, 
the Public Schools are doing a work of great value to the country, 
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and that its continuance depends on two conditions being 
fulfilled: (1) an adequate supply of young men to keep up the 
schoolmaster standard; (2) the retention at school of a large 
number of boys till they reach years of discretion and can under- 
stand responsibility. If there is a third condition of equal im- 
portance with these two, it is that those in charge of the schools 
should be prepared to weigh any well-considered criticisms 
and suggestions, but still more prepared to turn a deaf ear to 
the pitiful prating of the ignorant. 


An Ex-Assistant-MAsTER. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE controversy in regard to the Reciprocity Agreement is still 
the chief issue in Canadian politics, but more interest is naturally 
felt in the discussion thereof in Congress than in the speeches 
made in the Dominion House of Commons. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the Agreement will be ratified by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, though it would not be 
surprising ii many changes were made in the course of its passage 
through the latter Chamber and if some of them were resented 
by Canadian supporters of the Reciprocity movement. Little 
or nothing has been heard of the political argument in the House 
of Representatives, though Mr. Champ Clark, who let the cat out 
of the bag at an earlier stage of the discussion, has been elected 
Speaker—a fact which has been wisely ignored by the Free 
Trade journals in Great Britam, who suggested that he was a 
“crank” or irresponsible person, whose views on the advantages 
of annexation by instalments were repugnant to the vast majority 
of hiscompatriots. But, though the political argument has been 
put out of sight by American legislators in order that patriotic 
Canadians may not be unduly alarmed, it is s‘ill uppermost in 
the mind of the average American. Anybody who doubts the 
truth of this assertion need only read the Reciprocity articles 
in the leading American journals, both Republican and Democrat, 
in order to convince himself that the agreement is universally 
regarded as a step—and a long step at that—in the “ Americanisa- 
tion” of Canada and the Canadians. American politicians 
have certainly grasped the meaning of the Imperial maxim 
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Divide et impera. Whatever its advocates may say or leave 
unsaid, there is no denying that the agreement, if it be finally 
accepted, will widen the rift between the Eastern and the Western 
Provinces of the Dominion, and, by impairing the solidarity 
of the Canadian polity, render it easier to bring it wholly within 
the orbit of American influence. The American patriot clearly 
sees that the hegemony of Anglo-Saxondom is now well within 
the reach of his long arm, and he means to have it if he can. 
Already there is talk among the responsible leaders of American 
opinion regarding ways and means for securing more intimate 
relations with the other portions of British North America. 
Newfoundland is to be secured by means of an offer of free fish 
in exchange for free bait—an offer which is likely to tempt even 
the most patriotic Newfoundlanders. And there are many 
equally tempting concessions that could be offered to the West 
Indies, whose growing desire to enter the Canadian Confederacy 
has not passed unnoticed at Washington. Until the United 
Kingdom has a defensive tariff, and can offer concession for 
concession, it is difficult to see how any stand can be made against 
the commercial diplomacy of the United States, All one can 
hope for at present, in view of the blindness of old-country 
Liberals, and the one-eyed hesitation of Mr. Balfour and other 
“old Parliamentary hands” in the Unionist Party, is a little 
plain speaking at the Imperial Conference. 

How will the Reciprocity discussion, the outcome of which 
is a matter of vital importance to the Liberal party in Canada, 
affect Canadian representation at the Imperial Conference ? 
The probability is that there will be a political armistice until 
the autumn, when Reciprocity will be fully discussed in a special 
session. The idea, hinted at by the Government Press, that 
a General Election will take place immediately, need not be 
seriously considered. Rightly or wrongly, the Liberal organisers 
believe that the Laurier administration has gained ground in 
the Western Provinces (excepting, of course, in British Columbia, 
which is a solid unit for Conservatism in its latest and most 
effective phase), and it is absurd to suppose they would appeal 
to the country before the West had received the additional 
representation to which it is entitled as the result of the great 
increase in population revealed by the census. The Opposition does 
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not seem inclined at present to agree to an early prorogation of 
Parliament. If they decide to embarrass the Government 
and obstruct the course of public business, it is certain that either 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Mr. Fielding must stay at home to watch 
the pot boiling. But Canadians, to whatever party they belong, 
would be greatly disappointed if Sir Wilfrid were not to attend 
the Imperial Conference and the Coronation festivities. As a 
politician he has his faults, and I at least have never spared them, 
not because I yield to anybody in admiration for the man—a 
pattern of the courtesy that springs from a disposition without 
anger or animosity—but because it is the duty of every Imperialist 
to criticise public men from the Imperial standpoint. It may 
be taken as a certainty that Sir Wilfrid will come to London, 
despite his preference for the hard interminable labour of a Prime 
Minister’s life, his dislike of functions, and his horror of the sea. 
But Mr. Fielding may stay behind to lead the Government forces 
in Parliament, where he is popular with his opponents as well as 
with the rank and file of his own party. Mr. Fielding’s absence, 
if he should have to absent himself, will be generally regretted 
in the Mother Country. If he comes, he will lose no opportunity 
of repeating the gist of his recent message to the High Commissioner 
—the assertion, which will not be welcomed by old-country Liberals, 
that there is still room for the policy of Imperial Preference. 
Of the several members of the Cabinet, Mr. Lemieux—the diplo- 
matist and rhetorician of the subject—is certain to attend. 
Mr. Fisher, that hard-shell Free Trader, would be welcomed by 
the incumbents of the Government Front Benches at St. Stephen’s. 
But it does not seem probable that he will be one of Canada’s 
representatives. Sir Frederick Borden will attend, and both 
Mr. Brodeur and Mr. Paterson. These are all good men and 
typical Canadians; the first two are sound Imperialists, and 
the third as good a business man as Canada possesses, which 
comes to the same thing. 

The Provincial Premiers, who will attend the Coronation 
festivities, will form a very interesting group. There is not 
one of them who would not make an excellent member of any 
Dominion Cabinet. Sir James Whitney, Mr. Richard McBride, 
Mr. R. P. Roblin, all of whom are Conservatives and strong 
Imperialists, will certainly be included among the chief lieutenants 
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of Mr. R. L. Borden, when he is asked to form an Administration. 
There is no truth in the rumours, invariably emanating from a 
Liberal source (the wish being father to the thought), that the 
last named is likely to resign the Opposition leadership. If 
however, such a misfortune befell the Conservative Party when 
victory is at last in sight, Sir James Whitney would probably 
be Mr. Borden’s successor. He captured Ontario from a clique 
of Liberal politicians as corrupt as they were fatuous, and at 
the last Provincial Elections only 19 out of 106 constituencies 
returned opponents of his Administration, despite the fact that 
the new Liberal leader is a most able and honourable man well 
worthy of succeeding to the position held for so many years by 
the late Sir Oliver Mowat, who was a pattern of all the political 
virtues. This sweeping victory was a striking proof of the strength of 
Sir James Whitney’s hold on the pivotal province of the Dominion. 
He has been described as “‘ bold enough to be honest, and honest 
enough to be bold,” and his blunt and straightforward speeches, 
the absolute sincerity of which is clear as the sun shining on the 
Muskoka Lakes, are a great asset to his party. I remember 
being the sole auditor of one of his most telling speeches (it all 
happened in a room in Aldwych), which was the most effective 
criticism ever uttered of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the statesman, not 
the man. The Ontario Premier is a strong and uncompromising 
supporter of Imperial Preference, and it is a matter for regret 
that he will not have an opportunity of declaring the faith that 
is in him at the sessions of the Imperial Conference. Mr. McBride, 
whose influence is foremost in British Columbia (in the last 
General Election only one Liberal Member was elected to the 
Provincial Legislature), is a typical Westerner, a tremendous 
worker, who has the gift of saying much in a few words, and is 
universally popular. Mr. R. P. Roblin is another buoyant 
and self-reliant type of the western politician, and, like Sir 
James Whitney, a strenuous advocate of Imperial Preference. 
Of the “mimor Premiers” who are Liberals, Mr. G. H. 
Murray (Nova Scotia), Mr. A. L. Sifton (Alberta), and Sir 
Lomer Gouin (Quebec), are the ablest and most influential. 
The first named seemed destined to succeed to Mr. Fielding’s 
place in Federal politics, but ill-health, against which he fights 
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courageously, may prevent the fulfilment_of his destiny. The 
second is the brother of Mr. Clifford Sifton, who has been called 
the Cecil Rhodes and the Lord Rosebery of Canadian politics 
(the true comparison lies midway between these picturesque 
approximations), and as Chief Justice of Alberta—a position he 
resigned to cure a schism in the ranks of his party—proved him- 
self possessed of much of the intellectual power and reserved force 
of his more famous relative. Sir Lomer Gouin, who married a 
daughter of the brilliant and unfortunate Honoré Mercier, is a 
good man of business, a competent administrator, a keen debater, 
and as popular among English-speaking as among French-thinking 
Canadians. All these will some day play a prominent part in 
Federal politics. 


2 

The report of Mr. Richard Grigg, his Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada, should be carefully 
read by all who wish to understand the underlying tendencies 
of Canadian commerce, in which sentiment plays no small part. 
It is to be hoped that the President of the Board of Trade, to 
whom his invaluable survey has been officially presented, will 
make a note of Mr. Grigg’s assertion that “there exists through- 
out Canada a keen desire, both on patriotic and business grounds, 
. . . to draw closer the bonds of commercial union” between 
the Dominion and the Mother Country. The strong Imperialist 
tone of his remarkable Blue-book is very refreshing; it helps 
one to understand why Mr. Grigg himself is regarded in Canada 
as a fine type of the honorary Canadian. 

It is still Canada’s “ growing time,” and it is important to 
remember that her continuous growth of late years is very 
largely the result of the British imvestor’s confidence in the 
genuine nature of Canadian undertakings and in the soundness 
of the methods of management thereof. The reproach, not so 
often heard to-day as was the case ten or even five years ago, 
that Great Britain neglects Canada as a field of investment is 
certainly confuted by the remarkable figures in which Mr. Grigg 
compares the volume of British investments in Canada with 
that of American investments, He places the financial stake of 
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the United States in the ‘“‘Great Dominion” at £46,000,000 
approximately—a large sum, no doubt, but small in comparison 
with the £121,000,000 which is his estimate of Great Britain’s 
contribution to Canada’s working capital during the period 
covered by his report. The fact that the Mother Country is 
not only by far the best customer Canada has for her agricultural 
products, but also the source whence she procures the greater 
part of the capital required for carrying out public works of all 
kinds, building railways, cutting canals, developimg mineral 
deposits, harnessing waterfalls, &c., has only recently been 
grasped by the average Canadian, to whom, in the near past, the 
American invader with his “wad” of dollars seemed a more 
important and helpful kind of capitalist than the far-away 
British investor. Even as things are, the smaller amount of 
American capital invested makes more of a splash locally than 
the larger sum annually procured in the London Money Market. 
The former is chiefly dispensed in the purchase of lands, timber- 
limits, mining claims, &c., and in the establishment of factories, 
mills, &c., whereas the latter is lent to the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, municipalities, the great railway systems, and so 
forth. It is not too much to say, for example, that not a cent of 
American capital has been invested in the building of the new 
national transcontinental road, a work which could never have 
been carried out without the help of the British investor. The 
latter, it is true, is beginning to understand and utilise the 
profitable opportunities of industrial investment in which Canada 
is now so prolific. In the near future, no doubt, we shall see 
British manufacturing concerns building many branch establish- 
ments in Canada. Anyhow, it will not be Mr. Grigg’s fault if 
opportunities of the kind are not much more frequently 
explored and exploited than has been the case in the immediate 
past. 

It is their knowledge of the predominant importance of the 
British investor’s practical interest in the business of Canadian 
development which causes the chief Canadian financiers—with 
hardly a single exception of consequence—to deplore the 
threatened reversal of Canada’s fiscal policy which has been 
arranged by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his supporters, men for 
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the most part out of touch with the transcontinental business of 
modern Canada. They know that the success of the agitation 
for Reciprocity will to some extent ‘“‘ Americanise ” the methods 
of the Canadian promoter, and to that extent cause a feeling of 
distrust to arise in the mind of the British investor, who has 
already done so much for Canadian development and will do 
much more provided he sees that Canada intends to proceed 
quietly and cautiously, as in the past, about the business of 
realising her natural assets. But the moment the machinations 
of Wall Street and the methods of “ frenzied finance ” cross the 
international boundary it will be much more difficult to obtain 
capital in London for putting even a bona-fide Canadian under- 
taking on its feet. If the Reciprocity proposals are ratified it 
may be possible to distinguish between Canadian-grown and 
American-grown wheat. But there will be a tendency to confuse 
Canadian with American companies, and the resulting loss of 
confidence on the part of the British investor will be a serious 
matter for the Canadian in quest of working capital. 


E. B. O. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


Tue Australian Press is full of turmoil, and the politicians 
are ransacking old Hansards to prove each other inconsistent. 
Chambers and Federations and Associations and Conferences 
are passing resolutions with great speed and earnestness. Mani- 
festoes are being scattered broadcast over the country; Mr. 
Deakin and Mr. Wade, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Hughes—not to mention 
a galaxy of lesser lights—are illuminating the outback townships 
with a perfect blaze of intellect. And the country simply 
blinks. 

For this is the Referenda campaign. On April 26 the voters 
of all Australia are to decide by what authority they will in 
future be governed in respect of all employment and trade. 
The voters do not in reality very much care; the mass of them 
has long ago made up its mind about general principles—com- 
pulsory arbitration, for stance, and a “living wage,” and the 
“new protection”—and it will take care that some one puts 
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those principles into active practice. The whole dispute is 
among the politicians, and a good deal of it was anticipated 
two thousand years ago, by a humorist of the name of Aristo- 
phanes; the question for decision is not what shall be done, 
but who shall do it, and the methods of persuasion in nine cases 
out of ten are borrowed from either Cleon or the Sausage- 
seller. 

That, remember, is a true description of the campaign as the 
voter is supposed to see it. The motives at the back of the 
politicians’ minds are, of course, much more complicated. Some 
of them are merely trying to prove that Codlin’s the friend ; 
but these, being mostly Labour men, have been silenced by the 
majority in a way to be commented on later. The Cookite 
section of the Opposition hopes, by persuading the voters to 
reject the referenda, to retain the power of industrial legislation 
for parliaments whose Upper Houses will take the sting out of 
Labour’s Bills; but it dare not say so, for its genuime supporters 
are few and suspect. Mr. Deakin and his personal followers 
are probably the only section of the community really concerned 
about a principle—they are afraid for the Constitution, while 
most of those who cheer them on are only afraid for their 
own pockets (just as, to be quite fair, a good proportion of 
the other side are for theirs) But even Mr. Deakin takes 
care to assure his audiences that his proposals would affect 
just as much towards Labour’s end as the referenda will— 
ignoring, or forgetting, the fact that four-fifths of his present 
followers are as bitterly opposed to his proposals as they are to 
Laboutr’s. 

By the time this letter is published the decision will have 
been given, and it is scarcely worth while detailing the arguments 
and assertions which may or may not have affected the voters. 
The results are of greater interest. And the main result, if the 
Government’s proposals are carried, will be that the High Court 
of Australia will become the final authority in matters of arbi- 
tration throughout the Commonwealth. At present it is so in 
a negative sense; that is, it announces now and then that its 
Arbitration Judge has no power to do a good many things he 
was meant to do, because the present wording of the Constitution 
cannot be interpreted to allow of it. Ii the referenda are carried, 
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there will be no limits to his power, except those laid down 
deliberately in an Act of Parliament; that is to say, he will be 
in exactly the same position as any other Judge. Among other 
results two stand out. The “new protection” will become a 
reality. The Parliament which, by imposing protective duties, con- 
fers a privilege on certain manufacturers, will obtain the power 
to dictate the terms on which those privileges shall be enjoyed. 
No man will gain from Federal action the power of charging 
higher prices for his goods without being responsible to the 
Commonwealth, through its Courts, for paying reasonable wages 
to his workmen. And the monopolies which exist in Australia 
to-day, or which are meditating invasion, will have no chance 
of defying the Federal Government—as some of them seem to 
defy the Government of the Jnited States—by raising technical 
questions of legal definition in the Courts. The second referendum 
cuts that Gordian knot by leaving to the Parliament the decision 
in any particular case; if both Houses by resolution declare 
that any firm or combine is a monopoly, its business may be 
acquired for the State “on just terms.” This sounds dangerous ; 
that is because we English are not yet accustomed to a written 
Constitution. Ifthe powers invested in the Imperial Parliament 
were written down in full, we should probably be staggered at 
the thought that we had ever entrusted such omnipotence to 
mortal men. But you ensure good government, not by limiting 
a Parliament’s powers, but by choosing the right men as its 
members. 

A final Court of Appeal for arbitration cases, the “new 
protection,” and a sure weapon against harmful monopolies— 
it looks very small and innocent when compared with the glaring 
pictures drawn by Opposition speakers. They picture the 
unfettered Parliament passing laws, to dictate to every man 
the intimate procedure of his own business, fixing equal (and 
extortionate) wages for every worker, from Cape York to the Leeu- 
win, and declaring any shop or factory a monopoly at its own sweet 
will; some of them—curiously enough, the usually milder spirits, 
like Mr. Bruce Smith and the Sydney Morning Herald—prophesy 
civil war. The Federal Parliament will, if the referenda are carried, 
have the power to do all these extravagant things in exactly 
the same degree as the State Parliaments can now do them in 
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their own States, and as the British Parliament can do them 
within the United Kingdom. And it is as likely to do them, 
not one whit more likely. Labour’s policy all along has been 
to commit industrial matters to the care of judicial tribunals, 
which are empowered so to adjust wages and conditions of 
employment that workers shall not be sweated or forced into 
unhealthy lives, and to leave to direct legislation such control 
over monopolies and protected industries that the consumer 
shall not suffer from an unreasonable rise in prices. With regard 
to the first part of this programme the referenda merely substitute 
a single final Court of Appeal throughout the Commonwealth 
for the discordant State Courts; with regard to the second part, 
they (by the admission of both sides) give for the first time the 
possibility of this control. Previous Federal Parliaments have 
tried to legislate for it, and have found the High Court’s inter- 
pretation of the Constitution irremovably in their way. 

If the vote of April 26 goes against the Government, things 
do not remain as they are. The “ new protection ” cannot be 
granted—in which case next spring’s tariff revision will include 
much lowered duties in certain manufactures. The Federal 
Arbitration Court will become practically unworkable, and the 
Socialists—who, going hand in hand with the I.W.W., are avowedly 
antagonistic to Labour’s Arbitration Courts and Boards—will 
easily gain over Labour’s left wing to a policy of general strikes. 
Monopolies will temporarily thrive, the bad with the good, and 
before long the bad will drag the good down with them. And 
the regulation of industries, which in a homogeneous country 
like Australia should be based on a definite principle, so that 
every competing employer knows that his rival across the border 
is helped and hindered by public supervision in exactly the same 
degree, will be left to the whims of six legislatures, of much lower 
calibre than the one which is now asking for supreme powers. 

That last phase embodies the most powerful and irrefutable 
argument the unificationists have. The calibre of the Federal 
Parliament is nowadays none too high. But there are very few 
among State legislators whose inclusion would raise the average 
one atom. We have handed over some of the most important 
public work to the best men we can choose—defence, for instance, 
and fiscal policy, and our external relations—but we have left 
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matters just as important and essential to the daily well-being 
of Australians, in charge of the second best and the third best. 
The “rights of the States,” of which one hears so much in this 
campaign, means simply the right of our second choices to govern 
us, to the exclusion of our first choices. The State Parliaments 
do not yet quite correspond to a recent description of them— 
** houses of culls and cast-offs:” ; but the State member’s ambition 
is to become a Federal member, the candidate rejected at a 
Federal election takes refuge in a State seat. 

You may gather from what has just been said that the writer 
has a bias towards unification. It is hard for an Englishman, 
watching the development of less than five millions of British 
folk (for Australia is overwhelmingly British from the racial 
point of view) constantly sorting and re-sorting themselves in a 
continent of remarkably homogeneous climatic conditions, to 
be anything but a unificationist. The influences that have worked 
in the past against unification have been so local, so petty, so 
much bound up with the six competing sea-ports, and not with 
the interests of the six communities behind the sea-ports, that 
the first instinct of any man not dependent on the seaport folk 
is to regard Australia as a natural and inseparable unity. So 
Earl Grey saw it, so Wentworth, so Parkes; the common sense 
of British publicists, as far as I can gather, inclines to the same 
view. The big matters to the control of the one Parliament, 
the small and purely local matters dealt with by, not six, but 
twenty Councils—that way public opinion irrevocably trends; 
the only obstacles are State politicians who would lose some of 
their importance, and seaport firms, who might lose some of 
their business, and tradition-mongers—Australia has few traditions, 
and most of them are better forgotten. 

But it is one thing to see, and approve, the trend of public 
opinion, and another to applaud a particular step towards unifica- 
tion taken at a particular time. Some of the sincerest unifica- 
tionists will vote No next month, either because they do not ttust 
the present Ministry, or because, as Mr. Deakin put it a week ago, 
“To vote Yes now will bring upon you all the mischief of 
unification without any benefits of fair representation. You 
cannot have unification of powers and Federally constituted 
Houses. You must have, with unified powers, a unified 
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Parliament.” (Mr. Deakin himself is not a unificationist, by- 
the-by.) Many will hesitate because of the tricky way in 
which the referenda are being put before the country: four 
questions are being put as one, to be answered together, so that 
you cannot give the Federal Parliament power to legalise the 
“new protection,” or to fight the American Trusts on equal 
terms, without giving it also power to do other things which you 
may cordially dislike. 

But this is a matter of voters’ motives, not of results. The 
important point to remember is that, the motives being so various 
and so ephemereal in most cases, a rejection of the referenda will 
not mean a declaration in favour of “ State rights” against 
unification. It will be a blow to the Federal Ministry, but one 
to which their foolish tactics rather than their policy have laid 
them open. If they are wise they will take the hint. 


INDIA 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND INDIA 


Tue forthcoming Imperial Conference is a gathering, held every 
four years, “at which questions of common interest may be 
discussed and considered as between his Majesty’s Government 
and his Governments of the self-governing Dominions beyond 
the seas.”” By virtue of its Constitution, therefore, the Conference 
excludes the Indian Empire from any official status at its delibera- 
tions, though a representative of India has in the past been 
permitted to be present on sufferance, and occasionally to speak 
on India’s behalf. The Prime Minister has now stated that at 
the coming Conference the Secretary of State for India will 
attend, and will deal, on occasion, with subjects concerning his 
department. 

Thus, in a Conference which is designed to deal with Imperial 
issues, the greatest unit in the Empire has at present no recognised 
place. Its position was even worse at the Colonial Conference 
of 1907. On that occasion, the Secretary of State for India 
never put in an appearance at all. The India Office was repre- 
sented by Sir James Mackay, who is a member of the Secretary 
of State’s Council. Sir James Mackay was probably the most 
unacceptable representative who could well have been found, 
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He did not represent the Government of India, except in a 
nominal sense; he was not the spokesman of the British com- 
munities in India; he was most certainly in no sense the 
representative of the peoples of India. It would be a very difficult 
thing to say who or what Sir James Mackay really represented 
upon that memorable occasion. There is no person, professing 
to speak for India, whose views are more consistently repudiated 
by the Indian Press. His sole contribution during the fifteen 
meetings was a defence of the principles of Free Trade in India. 
It is due to him to explain that the opinions he then expressed 
defined the official attitude of the Government of India, adopted 
at the bidding of the India Office. Similar opinions would 
probably have been uttered by any official representative of 
India, so no great harm was done. The fact remains, however, 
—and it is very pertinent to this discussion—that the beliefs 
dutifully avowed by Sir James Mackay did not interpret the 
views of the bulk of the civil servants, or of the Indian manu- 
facturers, or of the peoples of India, or of anybody save the 
Home Government and a few big British importing firms in 
Calcutta and Bombay. Because India is not self-governing— 
and it is not here contended for a moment that she ought to be— 
the real views of India on the fiscal question were not placed 
before the 1907 Conference. Those views can be stated in a 
single sentence. They are embodied in the strong and growing 
demand that India shall be granted some measure of fiscal 
independence under due restrictions. 

Apart from Sir James Mackay’s solitary contribution, the 
name of India was hardly mentioned at the 1907 Conference. 
Mr. Haldane made a speech on the military defence of the Empire, 
and never alluded to India, though the Army of India could 
swallow up the standing forces of the Dominions. In the whole 
debate which followed, the word India never once occurred, 
though it was the contingent sent by Lord Curzon from India 
which saved South Africa. Lord Tweedmouth on a later date 
made a speech on the naval defence of the Empire, and a debate 
ensued. Both speech and debate completely ignored India. 
The climax was reached in a remarkable Memorandum entitled 
“Military and Naval Expenditure of the British Empire, 
1905-06,” which was submitted to the Conference. India was 
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entirely omitted from the Memorandum, although during the 
year under review she had spent £19,413,000 upon defence, as 
against £3,548,000 spent by the whole of the Dominions. [Despite 
this huge disparity, Mr. Lyttelton, in the debate on the 
Imperial Conference on April 19 last, made the following 
amazing remark: ‘It would be unfair if, while the Dominions 
expended large sums on naval and military defence, the Crown 
Colonies and India, equally interested, did not make contribu- 
tion.” Can we wonder that the Unionist party is in a parlous 
condition, when its leaders show themselves so utterly oblivious 
of realities ?] 

In 1909, the Imperial Defence Conference met in London. 
Its object was “to discuss general questions concerning the 
naval and military defence of the Empire.” No representative 
of India was invited to attend, and in the official report of the 
proceedings the name of India was never mentioned at all. Yet 
it is generally admitted that the weightiest problem of Imperial 
defence is that of the defence of India, by far the greatest market 
for British goods. It is also acknowledged that, without the help 
given by India, our standing Army would probably be reduced, 
although we could not really afford to disband a single regiment 
even if we lost India to-morrow. 

The difficulties likely to beset any attempt to give India 
equal status at a Conference solely intended for the self-governing 
Dominions are great and obvious. Nevertheless, the time must 
come when they will have to be faced and solved. It may not 
have arrived yet, but assuredly it is not very far off; and mean- 
while it is desirable that the present position should at least 
be examined and discussed. Even to-day, the Imperial Conference 
should not and cannot afford to debate great Imperial issues, 
in which India is vitally concerned, while cherishing the fiction 
that India does not exist. The existence of India is a great 
manifest fact which has to be reckoned with. India is the 
keystone of the fabric of Empire. Any attempt to discuss naval 
and military questions without regard to India becomes almost 
ludicrous. Any propcesal to settle the question of preferential 
trade without taking into account Great Britain’s best oversea 
customer is bound to end in difficulty. 

In the meantime, even if it does not formally admit India 
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to its debates, the Conference would be wise and prudent if it 
referred in future to Indian questions in a somewhat different 
spirit, and ceased to dismiss Indian affairs with an air of contemp- 
tuous indifference. Though India did not figure in the published 
debates of the Defence Conference, she found a place—the 
kind of place with which she is unhappily only too familiar— 
in the proposals which were afterwards formulated as the result 
of that gathering. Apparently, at some undisclosed date, India 
will be expected to furnish a naval unit similar in size and 
strength to those which it is intended to establish in the China 
and Australian seas. The East Indies squadron, towards the 
maintenance of which she pays about £100,000 annually, is to 
be enlarged. India is not consulted in the matter. She is simply 
to be told, so far as one can gather, that in due course she will 
have to pay. Itis no part of my purpose to discuss here whether 
India ought to contribute more largely to Imperial naval defence. 
The present attitude of those entitled to express the views of 
India on the subject is one of frank objection. The Times of 
India of March 31, writing upon a somewhat similar unofficial 
scheme, said flatly : 


The first postulate, in any question of this character, is that in no circum. 
stances can it be accepted if it is to cost India a rupee, That dismisses this 
scheme. But we would go farther and say that even if, by a re-adjustment of 
the Indian expenditure on defence, it were found practicable to find money for 
a contribution to the Navy, India should not participate therein, unless the 
spending of her contribution were entirely within her discretion. We shall be 
met with the retort that this is impossible in the political condition of the 
country. The only answer is that India can then have no share in the project. 


When responsible and moderate Anglo-Indian newspapers 
write in this strain, a slight glimpse is afforded of the deep feeling 
aroused in India by the constant attempts to settle Indian 
affairs and Indian expenditure without reference to the Govern- 
ment of India or to such Indian public opinion as exists. To 
the creation of that feeling, the holding of frequent “ Imperial ” 
gatherings which completely disregard the position and wishes 
of India has contributed in no small measure. It is exacerbated 
by the growing practice of framing Indian Budgets in Whitehall 
rather than in Simla. It is intensified by such disclosures as 
that made the other day, when the India Office, at the bidding 
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of the English tobacco magnates, peremptorily lowered the new 
tobacco duties in order to promote the sale of British products 
at the expense of the Indian revenues. It is deepened by such 
incidents as the prospective partial ruin of several of the smaller 
native States, as a result of the compulsory stoppage of the 
opium trade with China, dictated from London without any 
heed to the welfare of the unfortunate cultivators of poppies. 
The time is at hand when India will assuredly demand to be 
treated with more consideration, and to be granted a more 
eflective voice in her own business. If the present methods of 
handling Indian affairs are continued, if the placid assumption 
that India can be ignored endures, the Empire is unquestionably 
destined to receive a rude awakening. 

The change which India has undergone in the last ten years 
is not yet even dimly realised in England. If the public in this 
country wish to comprehend it, they should consider the differ- 
ence between the England of to-day and England as it was when 
Queen Victoria died. What a host of new developments, of 
fresh questions, of novel conditions, of unexpected discoveries 
and inventions, of new modes of thought and belief, have been 
witnessed in the last decade! Yet the changes in England are 
slight in comparison with those wrought in India since the new 
century dawned. The more violent episodes of political “ unrest,” 
though grave enough, are only one part, and not the most 
important part, of modifications which are destined profoundly 
to affect the future relations of India with the rest of the British 
Empire. The intelligent sections of the peoples of India are 
awake and importunate. They are no longer willing humbly 
to submit to the dictates of Great Britain without making their 
voices heard. The reforms introduced during the last Vice- 
royalty, necessary enough in principle, though in some respects 
wrongly conceived, have merely regularised a situation which 
had already arisen. The politicians of India were told that 
we wished them to exercise a larger share in the control of their 
own affairs. We created facilities for the purpose, and they 
needed no second bidding. The chance for which they had long 
been clamouring had come at last. They were unmuzzled, and 
quite rightly mean to remain so. We must not be surprised 
if they use their new opportunities to further their own interests 
first, and think of Great Britain afterwards. That is exactly 
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what the Dominions do, and we applaud their independent spirit. 
Need we marvel if the spokesmen of India follow the same 
course # And how long shall we be able to deny to India some 
modicum of that real administrative freedom which is the 
unquestioned possession of the Dominions ? 

The mistake of the recent reforms was, not that they 
were granted, but that those in England who shared in formu- 
lating them did not seem to discern whither they would lead. 
The first harvest is now being garnered, and officialdom in 
England is found unprepared and touched with a little dismay. 
The lofty sentiments in which the reforms were clothed are 
being interpreted very literally, after the fashion of the East. 
The Home Government appears to have thought that, after 
it had thrust its lavish gifts upon the peoples of India, and stood 
awhile absorbing all the reflected glory of achievements in which 
others had partaken, it could still continue to handle Indian 
affairs in the old irresponsible and autocratic fashion. It figured 
a continuance of the conditions under which the Secretary of 
State treated the Government of India with scornful arrogance, 
and every clerk in the India Office was able to play his little 
part in “ruling India” from Whitehall. Strange though it 
may seem, the very period during which the reforms were granted 
was made the occasion for tightening the control which the Home 
Government exercised over India. Never was the Secretary of 
State more imperious, never was the India Office more meddle- 
some, never was the waning fiction that India must be “run” 
from London, and from London alone, more assiduously 
proclaimed. 

The very men who, on the one hand, expounded with professed 
delight the larger liberties bestowed on the Indian peoples, 
on the other asserted with increasing determination the right 
of Parliament to direct and dominate every little detail of the 
Indian administration. They never saw that they themselves 
had struck the shrewdest blow at Parliamentary control, that 
every fresh privilege would in the end inspire the people of India 
to resent the increasing intrusion of Parliament in their affairs, 
that the ultimate outcome would be a position in which India 
would come into conflict with Parliament as the greatest bar to 
their further freedom. ‘They pictured a position in which the 
people of India would be in constant opposition to a belittled 
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and mutilated Indian Government, while Parliament would 
exercise its supposed function of benevolent intervention, and 
the Secretary of State would sit, serene and aloof, the final 
arbiter between the people and their immediate rulers. 

The process now at work is tending in exactly the contrary 
direction, as it was bound to do. When the air is cleared, and 
the new conditions are thoroughly established, it will be seen 
that the result has been to draw the Government of India and 
the people of India closer together. For the moment India 
still fancies that its best chance of salvation lies at Whitehall. 
As soon as it is realised that Parliamentary control blocks the 
way to fiscal independence, inflicts upon India unwarrantable 
excise duties in the interests of Lancashire, thinks of British 
interests first and Indian interests afterwards, arrogates to 
itself the right to decide Indian expenditure without consulting 
India, and exercises without reserve the prerogatives of absolute 
rule, India will come into direct opposition, not with Simla, 
but rather with the control from England. 

Lord Morley’s recent reflections in the Nineteenth 
Century, upon the best method of governing India, indicate 
very large misapprehensions of present tendencies in the 
Dependency. The conception of closer Parliamentary control, 
and of a process by which the reins of authority are to be drawn 
more exclusively into the hands of the Secretary of State, is 
interesting, but it does not fit the facts. At a time when every 
self-governing Dominion is completing its emancipation from 
the Colonial Office, it is not to be expected that India will be 
willing to place herself under closer subjection to the India Office 
and to Parliament. We may, if we choose, continue the policy 
practised of late, which tends to propagate the impression that 
the Government of India thwarts the aspirations of the Indian 
peoples, and that they must turn more constantly to the India 
Office for justice and fair treatment. That way danger lies. 
When the people of India learn to look with hostility and 
contempt upon their rulers on the spot—visible rulers bereft of 
due power and authority—they will not be long in also learning 
to contemplate their rulers six thousand miles away from thesame 
point of view. The other alternative is to modify the present 
conception of the functions of the Government of India, to ease the 
shackles in which they are bound, and to permit them to assume 
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more completely their rightful place under the new conditions 
as the custodians of the interests of the people of India. There 
is no other way. We cannot allow complete self-government 
in India, for if we do there will soon be no Indian Empire. By 
giving the Government of India greater freedom, by permitting 
them, for instance, larger powers in framing their own Budgets 
and the right to decide their own fiscal policy, we can free India 
from a thraldom which has grown obnoxious, and at the same 
time preserve unimpaired the fabric of British rule. Only along 
some such lines shall we solve the new difficulties now arising in 
India. The interest in economic questions, the impatience and 
indignation at the unjust restrictions imposed from England, are 
growing so rapidly that if we do not recognise the existence 
of the new spirit, and deal with it upon wise and prudent lines, 
we shall be leaving open the way to an ultimate upheaval. 
Meanwhile it behoves us to acknowledge, far more effectively 
than we have yet done, that In”ia is an integral part of the 
Empire. We cannot for ever continue the practice of holding 
Imperial Conferences with India left out. We cannot continue 
to devise schemes for binding the Empire closer together, and 
omit India from the reckoning. This is a matter which concerns 
Great Britain far more closely than the Dominions, because 
India is our greatest market, but it concerns the Dominions 
also. It is to their interest, as well as ours, that India should 
be linked more closely with the rest of the Empire. India is 
certainly destined to be a great manufacturing country, as well 
as a huge exporter of raw products. It is probably entering 
upon a period of far greater prosperity than it has ever yet 
known, in spite of the recent reverses undergone by its cotton 
industry. It buys vast quantities of imports, and will buy still 
more largely in the future as its wealth increases and becomes 
more fluid. But it is not upon the basis of trade alone that the 
Dominions should take a closer interest in India. Great Britain 
is engaged in her huge dependency in the greatest political 
experiment the world has ever seen, nothing less than the attempt 
to regenerate and guide into new paths of progress myriads 
of the human race. It is a task which, rightly regarded, calls 
forth the highest qualities of the British people. Ought it to 
be thought of as an enterprise which is the business of England 
alone 2 Cannot the Dominions share our pride in our under- 
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taking, emulate our interest, and realise that the welfare of 
India ought to be their business as well as ours ? 

Unfortunately, at present the attitude of the Dominions 
is too often marked by a very different spirit. They regard 
India with scarcely veiled contempt, and are unwilling to consider 
it as part of the Empire at all. Yet with some experience of 
more than one of the “ Britains overseas,” I make bold to 
say that the present attitude is generally due to lack of know- 
ledge rather than to any real antagonism. It derives additional 
force, no doubt, from the difficulty of Asiatic immigration, 
with which every Dominion is more or less confronted. I have 
never regarded that difficulty as impossible of solution. India 
has room and to spare for all her peoples, and the problem she 
has to solve is one of distribution rather than over-population. 
On the other hand, her best men, her citizens of education and 
refinement, have some right to expect that they may be permitted 
to move with freedom in any part of the Empire to which they 
belong. They cannot claim an unrestricted right of entry which 
is denied even to the English, but they are not unjustified in 
asking for a wiser discrimination. 

If India is to remain an integral part of the Empire she 
must become a willing member of the Imperial organisation. 
She will not be drawn into closer voluntary union so long as she 
is asked meekly to accept the edicts of a Secretary of State, and 
the fussy and often misguided solicitude of Parliament. Some 
control from England there must always be, but it needs modifica- 
tion and not enlargement. No one wants tosee the Government 
of India given despotic powers, just as no well-wisher of India 
could desire to see her equipped with a Parliamentary system, 
for which her conditions are unsuited. The first necessity is the 
abolition of the mockery which proffers her greater liberty, while 
denying either the people or their rulers the right to a real voice 
in their own economic affairs. When that is conceded, when 
India is not expected to pay for fleets or troops without being 
consulted, when she is not humiliated by being ignored in the 
consideration of every Imperial problem, when both Great 
Britain and the Dominions welcome her as a great Imperial unit, 
the princes and peoples of India will embrace their British 
citizenship far more eagerly than they do to-day. 

ASIATICUS. 


